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ui ‘On 12th September, 1605, a swarm of bees in a Warwickshire 
den presaged an industrious future to a babe that had just 

re en born. His name was William Dugdale,’ and his long life of 
ighty-one years was entirely spent in the greatest age of English 
fedieval scholarship which he himself was signally to adorn. 
Por in 1605 Camden had still eighteen years of labour before him, 
ind when Dugdale died, Madox and Rymer were already at work 
ind Hearne and Wanley were boys at school. Moreover, in this 
g interval there had passed across the English stage that long 
ssion of distinguished scholars who by their stupendous 

roe Gactivity laid the foundations of our historical study and 
iscovered medieval England. The labours of these men have 
been inexcusably neglected by their successors, but that neglect is 
thaps not difficult to explain, for though the scholars wrought for 
terity an enduring mansion of the mind, they did not trouble 
lake it easy of access. Scorning dustless laurels for themselves, 

isy spared not their readers, deeming none worthy to sup with 
1 0 who had not shared in the salt sweat of their Parnassus 
limb. And now as the echo of their enthusiasms grows ever 


| 1 The biographer of Dugdale, when he appears, will have to base his work 
n the numerous learned books by his subject, and also on Dugdale’s short auto- 
laphy, diary and voluminous correspondence which were admirably edited 
William Hamper in 1827. Scattered references to Dugdale are to be found in 
evarious works of Wood, and Bliss’ edition of the Fasti (1813-1820) and Clarke’s 
Silections in his Wood’s Life and Times (1891-1900) are here quoted. White 
ptt’s Life of Mr. Somner prefixed in an enlarged form to the second edition 
mner’s Gavelkind (1726) may be consulted, as should also the life of Henry 

fan which Edmund Gibson wrote as a preface to his edition of Spelman’s 
Works (1698). There is a short life of Dugdale by F. R. Raines in 

lume 83 of the Chetham Society’s publications. The relations between Dugdale 
Dodsworth are discussed in Joseph Hunter’s admirable Three Catalogues 

8) and also in the course of an article by N. D.-Y. and H. H. E. C. in the 
an Quarterly Record (B.Q.R., vol. vit. pp. 410-413). The present writer 
to express his gratitude to Mr. Charles Johnson, who very kindly 

ed several questions relating to the nineteenth-century edition of the 
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fainter, and as the eloquence of their long-empty pulpits resounds 
strangely from a half-forgotten world, the lapse of time has made 
even more difficult of approach their uncompromising fervour, 
Nevertheless, if as historians we see further than these men, it is 
not because our eyesight is the keener or our exploration the more 
arduous, but because we are borne aloft upon the shoulders of 
giants. And of such was William Dugdale. 

Indeed, from among these great neglected names, that of Dug- 
dale has been selected for a special remembrance, and we would 
fain here discover why posterity has thus chosen him for a treat- 
ment that is relatively favourable. For Dugdale was one of a 
large and most distinguished company. Not only did he reflect 
the achievements of a great age of learning, but his long career 
exemplified in some degree the developments which were taking 
place therein. He was brought up among the teaching of those 
pioneers who, though they created the study of English medieval 
history, could not themselves strictly be called historians, since, 
like Selden and Ussher, Savile and Marsham, they indiscriminately 
entered so many countries of the mind. But Dugdale’s name 
never appeared on a title-page until he was fifty years of age, and 
by then a subtle change was taking place, in that after the 
Restoration men began to limit themselves more rigidly to their 
selected branches of study. Dugdale himself can strictly be 
called a medievalist; so was Brady; so also were Wanley and 
Madox. But the contrast must not be over-emphasised. There 
was no break in the great tradition; and throughout the seven- 
teenth century the work of the scholars was dictated by fierce 
personal emotions which we find difficult to appreciate, and they 
lived in an intellectual atmosphere which their successors have 
found difficult to breathe. 

Strong tides of sectarian zeal, of pristine patriotism and of 
political conviction swept through these men and gave to their 
historical research an ardour which it would never otherwise have 
possessed. The sense of the past was to them the foundation of 
wisdom and the English past in particular the prime object of 
their loving study. ‘‘Man without learning,” cried Dugdale, 
‘and the remembrance of things past falls into a beastly sottish- 
ness—As by our ancestors the actions of former times are left to 
us, we may also leave to posteritye those of the present.” So it 
was that the political upheavals in which the scholars lived did 
not distract them from their labours, but rather gave to their 
inquiries an added zest. Dugdale was a self-devoted student. 
But he was also a zealous royalist, and his research was interwoven 
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with his political life. In 1641, for example, he journeyed with a 
feverish energy through England to make notes of those eccle- 
siastical memorials which might be destroyed in the storm he 
saw approaching, and in the next year, with a virile versatility not 
usually associated with the denizens of public reading-rooms, 
“in his Coat of Armes and with Trumpets sounding before him,” 
he successfully called upon the castle of Banbury to surrender to 
the king. He was present at Edgehill and he shared the royal 
sojourn at Oxford, but in the midst of political disasters he 
yet found time in 1644 to pay a hurried visit to Worcester 
to explore the treasures of the cathedral muniment room. 
If there was one characteristic more remarkable than another 
in the seventeenth-century scholars, it was their immense and 
multitudinous energy, and this Dugdale shared to the full. He 
has left accounts of his untiring labours as a young man among the 
records of London. But it was the same abstruse student who 
took his full share in the Civil War, suffered mulcting and perse- 
oution, discharged extensive duties as an herald, begat eighteen 
children in twenty-four years, and pursued with “‘ unspeakable 
industry ” his antiquarian researches in the midst of a Revolution 
which vitally affected him.* 

The work of such scholars was the weft on the loom of English 
political life, but with all their immediate preoccupations they 
were fully conscious that history is in no sense merely the expres- 
sion of political opinion or the art of stating a case in antiquarian 
terms. Their work was based upon meticulous documentary 
investigation. ‘‘ Let me be bold enough to give you this caution,” 
remarked Dugdale, “‘ that to depend upon any man’s transcripts 
without comparing them with the originals will but deceive you.” 
It was this spirit which gave to the historical discoveries of these 
men a permanent importance which remained long after the 
theories built upon them had passed away. And for the same 
reason the English scholars, insular as they were in their prejudices, 
transcended national boundaries in their inquiries and entered 
boldly and with honour into the contemporary world of European 
learning. Thus (for example) Bochart, weary of hunting uni- 
corns, fell back upon Wheloc, “‘ the Phoenix of the Age ” ; Thomas 
Gale laboured in conjunction with Mabillon; Henry Wharton 
was honoured in Leipsic; and De Thou found an admirable 
editor in Carte. Thus also Dugdale when proscribed and perse- 
cuted visited Francis Du Chesne in France and obtained from 

1 Autobiography (Hamper, pp. 16, 17, 20); Diary (ibid., pp. 46-83); Dugdale, 
View of the late Troubles (1681), passim. 2 
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him his father’s transcripts relative to the alien priories of 
England. 

Among such men did Dugdale labour, and he was fortunate 
in being born into a scholarly circle which was typical of the age 
in which he lived. It was characteristic of the seventeenth 
century that everything should have been done to encourage 
the scholarly proclivities of this heir to a small but considerable 
estate, for the gentry of Stuart England not only filled the Parlia- 
ments of James I and Charles I with men ready to vindicate the 
privileges of their class, but also produced a series of scholars 
eager to discover its past importance and to investigate the 
ancient operation of those laws of inheritance and entail which 
were the safeguards of their order. Thus before he was ten 
Dugdale was being instructed in antiquities by Samuel Roper, 
and William Burton soon became his mentor. But the greatest 
influence brought to bear on the boy was that of Symon Archer, 
‘a gentleman much affected to antiquities,’ and at his instigation 
the plan was formed that in time the pair, “‘ being desirous to 
preserve the Honour of their Families by some such publiq’ work 
as Mr. Burton had done for those of Leicestershire, might even- 
tually produce a more elaborate history of their own county.” 
Nor were the interests of this group wholly provincial. In 
1638 Archer took Dugdale to London with him and brought 
him to the notice of the great Henry Spelman, himself then 
over eighty years of age. This contact was decisive. For 
Spelman not only encouraged the young man but, with Christopher 
Hatton, went far to endow his research by securing him a place 
in the College of Arms, in which later he was to rise to the 
highest place. He also told Dugdale that ‘‘ one Mr. Roger Dods- 
worth had taken much paynes , . . in search of records and other 
antient Memorials . . . touching the Foundations of Monasteries,” 
and ‘‘ importuned ” him “‘ to joyne with Mr. Dodsworth in that 
commendable work which by reason of his youth and forwardnesse 
. +. might in time be brought to some perfection.” This notable 
admonition brought about, in the summer of 1638, at Roper’s 
lodgings in Lincoln’s Inn, one of the most important unions in 
the history of English scholarship. And, as a consequence, at 
the age of thirty-three Dugdale was fairly launched upon the 
labours which were in time to produce the two greatest books 
associated with his name. By the inspiration of William Burton 

1 Dugdale to Archer (Hamper, p. 182); O. Shepherd, Lore of the Unicorn 


(1930), p. 62; Broglie, Vie de Mabillon, vol. 1, pp. 128 sqqg.; Acta Hruditorum 
(1696), p. 425; J. Collinson, Life of Thuanus (1807), pp. 285 sqq. 
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he had joined with Symon Archer in the preparation of a History 
of Warwickshire, and by the influence of Henry Spelman he had 
formed with Roger Dodsworth his connection with the project of 
a great Monasticon Anglicanum." 


II 


The popular fame of Dugdale to-day is derived almost entirely 
from his connection with the Monasticon. But the history of 
that famous book in the seventeenth century and in more recent 
times is so strange that its investigation may well provoke a 
reconsideration of the place in fact occupied by Dugdale in the 
development of English historical scholarship. The first volume 
of this notable work appeared in 1655, and it contained a vast mass 
of original documents relative to the Benedictine, Cluniac, 
Cistercian and Carthusian monasteries of England. It was at 
once recognised as marking an epoch in English medieval studies, 
and welcomed with enthusiasm by scholars of all parties. Never- 
theless, it also provoked opposition in some quarters. For 
Dugdale was politically committed and anything from his pen was 
suspect to the established government, so that Puritans affected 
to see in the book an attempt to restore Catholicism, and many 
country gentlemen feared that an extensive publication of mon- 
astic charters might impair their own title-deeds. Partly for 
these reasons the book was at first a financial failure, and “ as a 
punishment to an ungrateful world ”’ the second volume dealing 
with the charters of the smaller religious houses did not appear 
until 1661. Even so the work was still unfinished, and it was not 
until 1673 that a third volume completed one of the most remark- 
able productions of English medieval research.* 

Like all great pioneer works of learning the Monasticon is 
easy to criticise on points of detail. In the accuracy of their 
literal reproduction of medieval texts its compilers were not in 
advance of their age and they were, similarly, not aware of the 
importance, in dealing with early charters, of producing a collated 
text or at least a version derived from a good and early cartulary 
source. Many documents whose originals were to be discovered 
were thus inserted into the Monasticon in copies derived from 
late and inferior manuscripts. Nor was a proper discrimination 

1 Autobiography (Hamper, pp. 8-11); Correspondence (ibid., pp. 170-186) ; 
M. Noble, College of Arms (1805), pp. 302 eqq.; E. Gibson, op. eit. 

* Autobiography (Hamper, pp. 24, 25); Correspondence (ibid., p. 293); Wood, 
Autobiography (Athen. Oxon. ed. Bliss, vol. 1. p. lvii); Tanner, Notitia Monastica, 

; Kennett, Sommner, p. 84. 
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always exercised as to what should be included, and, as Roger 
Twysden pointed out on the morrow of the publication of the 
book, the Monasticon contained in consequence many spurious 
deeds which were inserted without comment alongside the genuine 
charters. 

But the magnitude of the achievement which was here ful- 
filled is not to be belittled by a facile enumeration of the faults 
which were incidental to the production of what has become a 
standard work of reference essential to every serious student of 
medieval antiquities. The Monasticon covered a very wide 
field and it was the product both of extensive research and of 
immense industry. With a lavish wealth of illustration it demon- 
strated in a way that had never before been possible the historical 
importance of the monasteries of England, and it did for monastic 
records what Wharton and Thomas Gale were soon to do for 
monastic chronicles. For the Monasticon made known for the 
first time a whole range of documents whose true significance had 
hitherto been unappreciated and, in so doing, it illustrated 
almost every phase of English social and economic history in the 
Middle Ages. A decade before Mabillon’s great book appeared in 
1681, the Monasticon taught English scholars the importance of 
charters as historical evidence, and published these in such 
numbers that a comparative study of them became for the first 
time possible. Thomas Madox, for example, though he worked 
from originals, could hardly have written his Formulare Anglica- 
num but for the previous publication of this book; Tanner 
learnt his methods from the same source;2 and most of the 
elaborate system of historical knowledge which has subsequently 
been erected in England on charter study derives directly or 
indirectly from it. There was something modern in the teaching 
of this book which laid such stress upon the documentary sources 
of English history and prevented an exclusive concentration by 
scholars upon the great series of chronicles produced by medieval 
England. 

There was also a realism in the Monasticon which deserves to-day 
an especial emphasis. The compilers of the book were concerned 
with general topics such as monasticism and feudalism. But they 
were none the less well aware that for the men of the Middle Ages, 
such abstractions meant particular arrangements in particular 
places, and the feudalism which they studied was firmly rooted 
in the English shires. This teaching (which needs a constant 


1 Twysden to Dugdale (Hamper, p. 335). 
* Hearne, Collectanea, vol. tv. p. 301. 
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reiteration) has never been entirely forgotten by English historians. 
A similar conviction was, for example, at the basis of Round’s 
achievement, and we are now told that in the private charters of 
the twelfth century “‘the characteristics of Anglo-Norman 
feudalism find their most authentic expression.” 4 In these and 
other ways we have continuously built upon the foundations 
which the compilers of the Monasticon securely laid down. And 
no amount of adverse criticism on points of detail can dislodge 
this book from its position as a magisterial work of medieval 
learning. The Monasticon made possible the scientific study of 
English social history in the Middle Ages; it became essential to 
all future students of English feudalism; and it provided the 
materials upon which a knowledge of English diplomatics might 
intime be based. To-day, scholars in all the branches of learning 
with which it was concerned find their debt to the book increasing 
at the same rate as their own proficiency and knowledge. 

This work, which has exercised such a profound influence on 
English medieval research, is now almost universally known, quoted 
and referred to as Dugdale’s Monasticon, but it is none the less 
very necessary to consider what was, in fact, Dugdale’s share in 
the production. There can be no doubt that the original idea of 
the book belonged to Spelman and Dodsworth and that the 
collections of the latter scholar had attained a vast size before ever 
Dugdale became associated with the undertaking. Even after 
Dugdale’s meeting with Dodsworth it appears certain that the 
former’s energies were still for some time devoted to the collection 
of materials for his Warwickshire. Thus it was that Wood 
asserted that the first and second volumes of the Monasticon 
were “ both collected and totally written by Dodsworth.”’ ‘ The 
chiefest of the College of Arms,” he added, “‘ have several times 
informed me ”’ of this, ‘‘ as the original which they have seen also 
testifies.’’ Gough and T. D. Whitaker, the historian of Richmond- 
shire, who were both highly competent critics, accepted Wood’s 
statement, and even if their opinion be discounted, it remains 
certain that throughout his life Dodsworth himself regarded the 
undertaking as being in a special sense his own and alluded to it 
as such to Lord Fairfax. Moreover, in 1651, three years before 
Dodsworth’s death, Dugdale himself admitted that the work was 
“ Mr. Dodsworth’s work on Monastery Foundations ” and (what 
is more significant) he declared that it was even then ‘“‘ ready for 
the presse.” In view of this it is probable that in later claiming 
even one-third of the work as his own Dugdale was exaggerating 

1 Stenton, English Feudalism (1932), pp. 4, 6, 8. 
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his own contribution, for Dodsworth (as his will shows) continued 
right up to the end to consider the Monasticon as his own work 
over which he had sole and absolute control. It is hard on al 
counts to resist the conclusion that if one single name alone js 
to be affixed to the Monasticon it should be that of Roger 
Dodsworth.! 

Such a verdict is just. But it needs some qualification. For, 
though the labour which produced the Monasticon was primarily 
Dodsworth’s, it may be doubted whether single-handed he would 
ever have succeeded in publishing the book which ought to be 
his greatest memorial. As Wood and Kennett both observed, 
Dodsworth was a man of wonderful industry who was always 
collecting but never able to bring his work to the point of publi- 
cation. And it was just here that (as Spelman anticipated) 
Dugdale made his greatest contribution to the enterprise, bitterly 
complaining the while of the labour involved, ‘‘ so great a Taske 
have I had to bring Mr. Dodsworth’s collections into any Order.” 
It may have been the memory of that drudgery which permitted 
him later to accept the sole attribution of the work. At all 
events, as early as 1655 (with Dodsworth scarcely a year dead) 
the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge was sending to Dugdale the 
thanks of the University for “ your Monasticon.” Dugdale’s 
name (perhaps at the suggestion of Rushworth) appeared with 
that of Dodsworth on the title-pages of the first two volumes, 
whilst from the third (in which Dugdale perhaps had a greater 
proportionate share) the name of Dodsworth was inexcusably 
omitted.? 

The Monasticon was in truth a co-operative work. Dods- 
worth’s vast collections, especially for the northern counties, 
formed the basis of the whole; Dugdale contributed documents 
from France and a large share of the final editing. But other 
scholars were also concerned, For Henry Spelman had supplied 
some East Anglian materials, and William Somner not only sent 
transcripts from Canterbury but also placed his linguistic know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon at the disposal of the chief compilers. Wood 
and Thomas Herbert in their turn made copies of charters for 
volume 1m, and Sir John Marsham turned away from the study 


1 Wood, Fasti, part ii. col. 24; Dugdale to Vernonn (Hamper, p. 264); 
Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, vol. tv. p. 62; Hunter, Three Catalogues, pp. 62 and 
249; T. D. Whitaker, Richmondshire, vol. 1. p. 299; Gough, British Topography, 
vol, 1. p, 395. i 

2 Wood, Fasti, part ii. col. 24; Kennett, Somner, p. 50; E, Gibson, op. Cit. ; 
Lightfoote to Dugdale (Hamper, p. 290); Dugdale to Reppes (ibid., p. 284); 
B.Q.R., vol. vit. p. 412. 
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of Egyptian antiquities to survey the field of English monasticism 
in an elaborate introduction. The Monasticon Anglicanum thus 
represented not only the learning and labour of Dodsworth, not 
only the editorship of Dugdale, but the generous scholarship of 
scattered seventeenth-century scholars. And a grievous literary 
injustice has been committed in assigning its authorship to a 
single individual, and that not the man who made the chief 
contribution to its excellence.! 

But the strange history of the Monasticon did not end even 
with Dugdale’s death. For the book has had many commen- 
tators.2 Asearly as 1693 James Wright, the historian of Rutland, 
in defiance of instructions which had been left by Dugdale, issued 
an English epitome of the whole book, and twenty-five years 
later there appeared a more elaborate translation with a few 
additions. This is usually attributed to the Catholic, John 
Stevens, who, certainly, in 1722, produced two supplementary 
volumes to the Monasticon which contained an appendix of over 
five hundred charters of great value.* For the remainder of the 
eighteenth century nothing more was added to the Monasticon, 
but early in the nineteenth a lavish new edition of the whole work 
was planned, and issued between 1817 and 1830, under the editor- 
ship of John Caley, Henry Ellis and Bulkeley Bandinel, in eight 
large folio volumes at unprecedented expense, with elaborate 
plates and the most extensive footnotes. Immediately on its 
appearance this edition was greeted with a chorus of praise, and 
competent critics described it as “a laborious and truly national 
undertaking,” and as ‘‘ one of the most splendid works that ever 
issued from the English press.’’* It is through this edition that 
nine out of ten of the modern students of Dugdale are acquainted 
with his work, and it is this edition which is generally supposed 
to-day to have modernised the labours of the seventeenth-century 
scholars, corrected their errors, widely supplemented their dis- 
coveries by a new investigation, and added a vast quantity of new 
material to the whole collection. 

It might seem a bold venture on the part of a modern student 
to challenge a reputation which is thus based upon a century 


1 Gibson, op. cit.; Kennett, Somner, p. 83; Wood, Fasti, part ii. col. 25; 
Wood's Life and Times, vol. 1. p. 113. 

® Dugdale himself brought out in 1682 a new edition of vol.1. The pagination 
was, however, identical with that of the first edition, and the most noticeable 
improvement is a slightly enlarged index. 

* For Stevens, see Thoresby’s Diary (1830), vol. 1. pp. 270, 309. He also 
prepared an Irish Monasticon. 

‘ Cf. Hamper, p. 480. The 1846 edition was a verbatim reissue of this. 
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of praise. But, in truth, on investigation, it is difficult to 
discover what were, in fact, the contributions made to scholar. 
ship by this famous edition of a great work. The short accounts 
of particular religious houses and the separate entries of the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus which were now included were, it is true, in- 
novations. But neither of these was of real importance; and the 
former were partially derived from Stevens’ work (which wag 
itself sometimes affected by the Mitred Abbies of Browne Willis), 
whilst the latter were often inaccurate. The enormous footnotes 
which now graced the book for the first time were in the vast 
majority of cases taken verbatim from the printed catalogues of 
the Harley and Cotton collections and from Tanner’s Notitia 
Monastica. Nor (as is generally supposed) did the increased bulk 
of the book imply that large quantities of new documents had been 
added to the new edition. Relatively few new texts were inserted 
(as, for example, in the Glastonbury and Gloucester series) which 
had not appeared before either in the three original volumes or in 
Stevens’ additions,? and, as if- to compensate for these, all the 
Nuneaton charters* were omitted without any good cause. 
Finally, the actual presentation of the texts was inexcusable. 
For there is no evidence that the new editors ever checked the 
versions printed in the seventeenth century, by a comparison with 
the MSS. from which they were derived, and they certainly made 
no attempt to supply a better version from more reliable sources. 
Even the references given to authorities were deplorable, for 
whilst these were sometimes modernised, they were often left in 
the seventeenth-century forms which, owing to the Cottonian fire 
of 1731 and the amalgamation of MS. collections, had often become 
obsolete and which, according to modern standards, were always 
unsatisfactory. Dugdale’s valuable indices were omitted, and 
no modern index was added which might take their place and 
satisfy what is still felt by all students as a great want.‘ 

The time has surely come when it should at last be frankly 
admitted that, in the nineteenth-century edition of the Monasticon, 
now lovingly cherished in the public and private libraries of 
England, modern scholars have accepted at its face value an 


1 The passages introduced from Domesday into this edition were extracted 
without alteration (save for omissions) from the Record Commission’s edition of 
Domesday Book which had appeared in 1783. 

* Many of the charters of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, were left in the English 
version given by Stevens in 1722 (vol. 1. pp. 74-95). 

® Monasticon (1655), vol. 1. pp. 518-520. 

‘“A.0.V.P.” contemplated making an index in 1872 (Notes and Queries, 

4th series, vol. 1x. p.' 506). 
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edition which was something of a literary imposture. For in all 
the essentials of scholarship this vaunted edition added nothing 
to its predecessors. Its editors, neglecting the opportunities 
afforded them by the improved conditions of research, reproduced 
old errors without the excuse which must be given to pioneer 
work, and added new ones of their own. Popularising an 
erroneous attribution of a great work of seventeenth-century 
jearning, they imposed upon their contemporaries and their 
successors as an original contribution to scholarship a book which 
was almost entirely derivative. It is the paradox of William 
Dugdale that the popular reputation of this great scholar to-day 
chiefly derives not only from a book which, in the main, he did 
not write, but also from an edition whose significance has been 
wholly misconceived. 


TI. 


Dugdale had little need to accept such an attribution of work 
which was not wholly his own, for, in very truth, his own produc- 
tions were sufficiently extensive. Only a year after the appear- 
ance of the first volume of the Monasticon he issued his Antiquities 
of Warwickshire. It won immediate praise. Fuller exclaimed 
that “it were a wild wish that all the Shires in England were 
described to an equal degree of perfection, as which will be accom- 
plished when each Star is as big and bright as the Sun.” Sir 
Aston Cokayne’s enthusiasm burst into doggerel verse, and 
Wood’s “ tender affections . . . were melted down and ravished 
by the reading of the book ”’ so that he found his life turned there- 
by into “‘ a perfect Elysium.”’ Somner, whose criticism was more 
valuable and more restrained, praised the work as “‘ copious and 
well stored for the matter; curious and well contrived for the 
forme: a Masterpiece.’”’ Such encomiums were well deserved, 
for the Warwickshire has remained a valuable work of reference 
and its production must be regarded as Dugdale’s chief claim to 
fame as an historian. Like his predecessors he approached his 
subject in the interests of a class and dedicated it to “ the gentry 
of Warwickshire,” to the memory of whose ancestors he had 
“erected it as a Memorial pillar and to show in what Honour they 
lived in those flourishing ages past.” But while Dugdale here 
bears comparison with men such as Carew, Burton, Erdeswick 
and the collectors of an earlier generation, the neatness and method 
of his work enabled him to present the results of his research in 
aform vastly superior to that of any previous history of a similar 
nature. For this reason later investigators have found the work 
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as satisfying as did Dugdale’s contemporaries. T. D. Whitake 
termed it ‘‘ a book which scrupulous accuracy united with stubborn 
integrity has elevated to the rank of legal evidence,” and Gough 
gave it as his considered opinion that Dugdale must “ stand at the 
head of all our county historians.” It is certainly no exaggeration 
to say that as regards matter, form, and accuracy, this book must 
take its place with Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire as one of the two 
really great county histories which the seventeenth century 
produced in England.! 

When the Restoration came at last and established Dugdale’s 
party in the state, he had thus already won for himself a leading 
place among English historians. By 1661 two volumes of the 
Monasticon had appeared and also his Warwickshire, and in addi- 
tion he had also issued a large history of St. Paul’s which was 
much admired and which for various reasons has had a con- 
siderable later importance. He was over fifty years of age and 
we might attempt to picture him in his honoured maturity when he 
became something of an institution among scholars. But, grave 
and somewhat pompous, he exhibited very little of his private 
life even to his contemporaries. Wood, having walked through a 
City blackened into ruins in the recent Fire, might discover him 
in the Tower “ running over a course of rolls’ and afterwards 
dine in his company with Jennings, ‘‘ a boon blade.” But such 
intimacies were rare and, to-day, the personality of Dugdale tends 
to remain hidden behind the bulk of his own folios. His public 
appearances were usually those of a herald and he delighted in the 
trappings of his historic office. But there was always a severity 
in him which accorded well with the gravity of his literary pur- 
suits. The great respect in which his character was held was well 
deserved, for his somewhat ponderous simplicity was exactly 
calculated to vindicate in that age the dignity of serious scholar- 
ship. Indeed, when for a happy moment the curtain lifts upon 
his private conversation we find him worthily engaged in that 
very task. And we should like much to have been present at 
that notable dinner at Magdalen when Dugdale “talked very 
seriously about some antiquities as he thought he might properly 
do among scholars,” and ‘“ one of the company (who was in orders) 
laughed at and made a joke of what he said.” One can feel the 
tense pause following the impertinence. But ‘ Sir William took 
no other notice but only asked him : ‘ Sir, are you a clergyman!’” 

1 Fuller, Worthies of England, ed. 1662, pt. iv. p. 134; Wood’s Life and Times, 


vol. 1. p. 209; T. D. Whitaker, Advertisement to History of Craven; F. R. Raines 
op. cit., p. 21; Hamper, p. 483, 
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A proleptic echo of Dr. Johnson repeated after a generation from 
Hearne’s malicious print: Sir William Dugdale, “the great 
retriever of our English antiquities.” ? 

And so, for more than a quarter of a century following the 
restoration of the monarchy he served, Dugdale lived on into a new 
world, producing a whole series of books which would of themselves 
have made the reputation of lesser men. In 1661, for example, 
he was in communication with Lord Gorges the Surveyor-General 
of the Great Level, and preparing a work which contained a 
history of the Fens and a minute topographical description of 
them. The importance of this prolix and technical treatise 
was not inconsiderable and it has, within recent years, formed the 
basis of a valuable study of medieval intercommoning.? But its 
value was not so great as that of a book which Dugdale produced 
in 1666 on judicial antiquities. His Origines Judicales® still 
contains much material not to be found elsewhere, and it is parti- 
cularly illuminating in respect of the history of the Inns of Court. 
It passed through several editions and supplied the materials 
for other books published at a later date. Finally, at the very 
end of his life, Dugdale issued “‘ a perfect copy of all Summons 
of the Nobility to the Great Councils of this realm.”’ This con- 
tended with justice that the regular summons was at any rate of 
“no higher date’ than 1265 and that even then, “ though it was 
issued out in the King’s name, it was neither by his Authority nor 
by his Direction.’”’ The whole treatise might well have exercised 
a check on certain Whig falsifications of history, and it made a 
real contribution to our knowledge of the part played by the 
peerage in the ‘‘ Evolution of Parliament.” 

Besides his printed books Dugdale also left behind him MS. 
collections which have in some instances later been published, 
but among all the later labours which he undertook none were 
80 important as those which produced in 1675-6 his Baronage, 
or “ historical account of the Lives and most memorable Actions 
of our English Nobility.”” This book had a very wide scope. 
The first volume was concerned with the aristocracy before the 
end of the reign of Henry III; the second dealt (less fully) with 
the nobility which had its rise between 1272 and 1358; and the 

1 Wood, Autobiography (Athen. Oxon., vol. 1. p. lix); Hearne, Collectanea, 
vol. Iv. p. 377; Somner, Dictionary (1659), in voce plepe 

* Dugdale, History of Imbanking (1662); Quarterly Review, Dec. 1844; 
Neilson, Terrier of Fleet (Brit. Acad. Records, vol. iv.). 

* The first edition was almost totally destroyed by the Fire of 1666. The 


second appeared in 1671 with some additions. The third edition of 1680 was a 
reprint of the second with four extra pages. 
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third (which is shorter again) embraced subsequent creations 
down to 1676. The subject was probably too large for any single 
scholar adequately to cover and the book contained in consequence 
many inaccuracies which laid Dugdale open to attack. The 
College of Arms complained that they could not rely on the book 
exclusively in cases of disputed pedigrees, and Charles Hornby 
made a violent and anonymous attack against its author, asserting 
that his “ gross and complicated blunders”’ had produced a 
‘* masterpiece of stupidity.” No criticism could have been worse 
informed. The Baronage had faults and subsequent scholars have 
suffered from them. But Joseph Hunter, who was well qualified 
to judge, declared that it was far less inaccurate than a pioneer 
work of this kind might reasonably be expected to be. At least 
Dugdale based his book upon a great mass of original material 
and set himself resolutely to demolish “legendary fictions and 
fables cunningly devised to flatter either the fond fancies of old 
families or the unwarranted assumptions of new.” He sought 
to free peerage history from’the shackles of panegyric, and for 
this reason alone his book was to have a wide influence on later 
studies. For Dugdale was the first man comprehensively to 
emphasise that the ‘‘ changing feudalism of the Middle Ages” 
could not be understood apart from “‘ questions of descent and 
family relationship,” and that particular problems of inheritance 
and tenure possessed a wide general importance in an age when 
political obligation and social status were alike dependent upon 
the holding of land. The very nature of feudal organisation in 
his view depended upon the great families who were responsible 
for its operation. And since he wrote to solve wide general 
problems by a detailed examination of their particular applications, 
he produced a book that, for all its faults, has remained a standard 
work of reference which is only now, with the appearance of the 
New Peerage, being superseded. No single book has probably 
ever done so much for the history of the English aristocracy as 
the Baronage of William Dugdale." 


IV 


The size and number of the publications with which Dugdale 
was associated were so large that a suspicion is created that he 


1 Chetham Soc., vol. 83; Wood, Fasti, part ii. col. 26; M. Noble, College of 
Arms, p. 308; A small Specimen of the Many Mistakes in Sir William Dugdale’s 
Baronage (by Charles Hornby), 1730 and 1738; Biog. Britt., sub. Dugdale; Life 
and Times of Wood, vol. 1. pp. 336, 341; Hamper, pp. 495, 496; Preface to 
Baronage; Stenton, in History, vol. xrx. p. 291. 
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was wont to profit unduly by the labours of others. It was with 
a proper acknowledgment that in 1672 he issued Selden’s tract 
on the office of the Lord Chancellor; but it was in his own name 
that ten years later he produced a book on “ the ancient usage 
of bearing arms ” that was almost entirely derivative. This gave 
rise to the general charge of constant plagiarism that was voiced 
in 1713 by John Anstis, who, in a letter to Dr. Charlett, roundly 
termed Dugdale “‘ that GRAND PLAGIARY,” and announced 
that he could “trace the fellow’s guilt through every book he 
hath printed . . . getting himself a good estate and character 
among such as did not know his talent of stealing with his grave 
countenance.” * 

In respect of the three greatest books ascribed to him, there is 
indeed good reason to believe that Dugdale used with success 
the work of men whose labours have failed to be properly appraised 
by posterity. The Monasticon was, as we know, mainly the work 
of Dodsworth; but even the Warwickshire, which was far more 
exclusively Dugdale’s own production, owed much to other 
scholars. For Burton had originally intended that Archer 
should write the book and had supplied him with materials, and 
Archer in his turn had made very large collections which, as 
Dugdale very properly admitted, embellished almost every page 
of the printed work. But here the acknowledgment was probably 
adequate and, apart from the Monasticon, it is in connection with 
the Baronage that the charge of plagiarism may most plausibly 
be preferred against Dugdale. For the idea of such a book had 
long been in the air, and other scholars, such as the younger 
Vincent, had contemplated writing it. But Dodsworth had gone 
much further and spent long years in collecting materials for the 
work, As early as 1647 he notified Sir Simondes D’Ewes “ of 
my intended and almost finished worke of the Baronage of 
England,” and by 1650 Dugdale was himself alluding to the fact 
that Dodsworth had “taken much paynes in getting together 
materialls for the Baronage.” Other scholars such as William 
Vernonn knew of the good progress which Dodsworth was making, 
80 that if the book had been “ almost finished ” in 1647 it must 
really have been nearly ready for the press in 1654, the year of 
Dodsworth’s death. That being so, it becomes of interest to learn 
that in 1666 Dugdale borrowed from Lord Fairfax eighteen 
volumes of Dodsworth’s collections just at the time when he was 
working on his own Baronage. And it is at any rate beyond 
dispute that of the references to authorities which form the 

1 Quoted by Hamper, p. 497. 
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most valuable part of the Baronage, a very large number are to 
texts in the Monasticon which we know that Dodsworth had 
collected. In view of this, it was hardly adequate for Dugdale 
in his preface to state, among various obligations to patrons, that 
he had made use of the “ elaborate collections of the Pipe Rolls 
made by Mr. R. Dodsworth, my learned friend, to which my 
quotations do refer.” For the “ quotations ”’ are meagre and the 
debt was far greater. 

The use made by Dugdale of the work of other scholars could 
hardly be better illustrated than in his treatment of Henry 
Spelman. In 1627 Spelman had published under the title of 
Archaeologus his fine glossary as far as the letter L, and there was 
a general desire that the remainder also might be made available, 
so that Dugdale deserved all credit for undertaking this meritorious 
service. He complained, however, that his labours were excessive 
in that the MS. copy was “ not at all fitted for the Presse.” The 
truth was rather different. Many years later Gibson saw fit to 
investigate the whole matter and discovered that “‘ the very Copy 
from which it was printed is in the Bodleian Library in Sir Henry 
Spelman’s own hand and agrees exactly with the printed book. 
So far then as this copy goes (for it ends at the word ‘ Riota’) 
it is a certain testimony that Sir William Dugdale did no more 
than mark it for the printer and transcribe here and there a loose 
paper.” Brady was, in short, quite right in 1684 to conclude 
that the vast bulk of the Glossariwm, as the new edition was 
called, was “the true genuine and proper work of Sir Henry 
Spelman.’ And Dugdale’s own additions to the remaining letters 
were by no means always happy, as Ducange and others were 
quick to point out. Nevertheless, Dugdale’s editorship here gave 
to the world a valuable book which it would otherwise have been 
without. And it deserves to be noted that to the second volume 
of Spelman’s Concilia which he edited in 1664 he contributed 
a far larger share of the work, It is true that this volume was 
much inferior to its predecessor and contained numerous mistakes 
which Somner forthwith began to correct. But of the two 
hundred sheets which it contained not above fifty-seven were of 
Spelman’s collecting.” 

1 Dodsworth to D’Ewes in D’Ewes, Autobiography, ed. Halliwell, vol, 1. 
p. 313; Dodsworth to Dugdale (Hamper, p. 234); Dugdale to Vernonn (ibid., 
p. 238); Dugdale, Diary (ibid., p. 124); Hunter, op. cit., p. 75; B.Q.R., vol 
vil. p. 413, 

: Autobiography (Hamper, p. 29); Gibson, op. cit.; Brady, Introduction to 


the Old, English History, pp. 229, 230; Hearne, Collectanea, vol. XI. p. 221; 
Powicke, Sir Henry Spelman and the Concilia (1930), p. 13. 
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A later tradition certainly assigned to Dugdale a larger share 
than was his due in many of the most important historical pro- 
ductions of his age. But no unqualified charge of “ plagiarism,”’ 
however “ grand,” can explain the position to which he attained 
in the contemporary world of scholarship. He had a special 
skill in bringing to the point of publication work which other men 
had left in the form of disordered notes, and there is no doubt 
that he here performed in many cases a signal service to scholar- 
ship. For he had always a methodical scheme of study which 
directed his labours towards particular ends of publication, and 
it was this controlled energy which accounted for his own immense 
production and for the extent to which he profited by the work of 
others. Moreover this was a scholar who was ready to give as well 
as to receive assistance, so that throughout his life distinguished 
men were ever willing to offer him their friendship and to profit 
by his counsel. Thus Henry Spelman sponsored his entrance 
on to the learned stage and Simondes D’Ewes in his strange 
transitions from politics to antiquarian speculation was ever 
glad of his advice. Francis Junius was his friend and linked 
his activities to another branch of medieval learning and to the 
scholars of another land. Thomas Blount in his turn questioned 
him about tenures, and Robert Brady was eager to win his good 
opinion. Even the very different intelligence of Thomas Browne 
found pleasure in communication with Dugdale, and sometimes 
his scholarly interests could transcend the bounds of party and 
make him the intimate of Puritans such as Barlow. Wood also 
owed him much and repaid him not only with a bitter quarrel 
but also with his help and eulogy. And if Dugdale was no 
Saxonist he yet remained at the centre of a movement which was 
soon to open up new avenues of medieval investigation, so that 
it is not the least of the claims of Dugdale on the gratitude of 
posterity that, as Somner expressly stated, the first printed 
Saxon dictionary would never have appeared had it not been for 
his “ most active and effectual assistance.” 4 

Surrounded thus by an ever-increasing veneration, Dugdale 
advanced into his stately old age himself active to the last. 
But at the age of eighty he complained that “ the cole smoake 
ayre of London ”’ was destructive to his health and he retired 
more and more to the seclusion of Blythe Hall, his country home. 
There one February evening he lingered too long in the damp 
meadows near the house and a few days later they found him 
dead in the chair in which most of his writing had been done. It 


; Correspondence (Hamper, passim); Somner, Dictionary in voce plepe. 
No. 79.—voL. Xx. P 
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was a fitting end to a remarkable career and it robbed the company 
of English scholars of a familiar and most prominent figure, 
Dugdale was inferior in industry to Dodsworth; he lacked the 
critical power of Henry Spelman; he was less original than 
Humphrey Wanley. But his services to scholarship were scarcely 
less than those of any of these outstanding men, and his publica- 
tions immeasurably increased our knowledge of medieval England, 
His special achievement was to supply scholars with a mass of 
new material, and the mass of learned print which he left behind 
him was as astonishing in its merit as in its bulk. He “ gave 
originals ’’ and that, as Hearne remarked, was his “ chief ex- 
cellency.” ‘‘ What Dugdale hath done,” cried Anthony Wood, 
“is prodigious: his memory ought to be held in everlasting 
remembrance.” And ifthe more modern criticism here attempted 
has disturbed the popular reputation of Dugdale, it has certainly 
discovered no good reason to reverse this verdict made by one who 
knew the man and understood his work.” + Davip Dovetas. 


1 Hamper, pp. 41, 438; Hearne, Collectanea, vol. vit. p. 268; Wood, Fasti, 
part ii. col. 28. 
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cely FARMERS’ GOODS AND CHATTELS: 1500 To 1800 
a4 Wricnty truisms are sometimes illuminating! The value 
sO of evidence is determined by the direction of inquiry, and this 
tind has been impressed upon us no less heavily than truth. If we 
8 had been looking for curiosities of history we should have found 


ag 


them in great riches: but we were seeking for exact knowledge. 
The editors of archeological societies’ transactions seem to have 
been in accord with their members when publishing papers, 
because they often omit the precise evidence we were seeking. 
Fashions change, however, and possibly in the future they may 
print in whole the documents they have so often printed in 
part. 

When we embarked upon the present inquiry we had decided 
that a precise knowledge of the material conditions of the farming 
community would be disclosed by an examination of the inven- 
tories attached to the probate of their wills, and that something 
could be learned of the crops they cultivated and the size of 
each man’s flocks and herds. The changes which took place in 
the circumstances of the man whose holding was of a certain 
size during some 300 years could also perhaps be determined. 

The amount of the useful material was indeterminate, but it 
was obviously impossible for us to examine every inventory 
filed in the Probate Registries of the country. Although we have 
no certain knowledge of this class of material, we are convinced 
that it would be too formidable for handling, and that it could 
only elaborate the conclusions we have been able to formulate. 
And these conclusions have been made possible by reason of the 
editors of the archwological societies maligned above. The 
number of inventories they have printed in full is few, but the 
documents are significant. If only those who had copied others 
and published parts of them, or their total value, had also printed 
them, our conclusions would have been by so much the more 
substantial. It has been infuriating to find printed incomplete 
and inadequate bits of documents that we could only assume 
had been copied in full, nor was it any relief to learn that the 
investigator considered the balance of the document uninterest- 
ing. Only complete documents should ever be printed. No one 


can say what another will find of value. 
P2 
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The evidence of the documents themselves is not complete, 
but we have been able to assess certain things over the whole 
period. Already many papers and books have been published 
dealing with particular points in space and time, as well as 
rough generalisations over wider spaces and periods, and a 
moiety of these have been adduced in support or criticism of 
what is here presented. 

It has not proved possible from the inventories to collect 
details for a complete picture of housing and furniture and the 
developments which took place in quality of shelter and quantity 
of household equipment. Some small but suggestive details 
have, however, emerged from our examination of these records. 
For instance, the ordinary farmer of the early sixteenth century 
was very poorly equipped both for house room and equipment. 
A characteristic Surrey farmhouse had a hall, kitchen and 
chamber, while the residence of a gentleman in that county 
included a parlour hall and kitchen and two bedrooms. Similar 
or even smaller houses are to be found all over the country, in 
Berkshire, Yorkshire and Suffolk. Many houses seem only to 
have contained one room used for all purposes, especially in the 
more remote districts—Cumberland, Durham, the northern 
counties generally, Wales, and the South-West. In the latter 
districts these one-room houses survived until well into the 
nineteenth century. Probably, however, the average house 
was improving in size and convenience, and there were, of course, 
the larger houses of the more wealthy classes which figure most 
frequently in the printed inventories. In the sixteenth century 
these houses contained twelve rooms and upwards, and a recent 
work describes one of them.? 

Many of the modern conveniences were lacking, and the 
occupiers of the smaller houses of the sixteenth century possessed 
little more in the way of furniture than some of the technically 
“pauper” rural population of the later eighteenth century. 
The complete possessions of the Surrey farmer were : Kitchen— 
brass pot, 2 kettles, shovel, pair of tongs, pothanger, spit and 
gridiron. Chamber—bedstead, 2 chests, curtains. Lofts—2 bed- 
steads, 2 pair sheets, 6 pieces pewter, 1 table-cloth ( ?) and lumber. 
Another sixteenth-century farmer in Southampton died possessed 
of a feather bed and all things to it, linen and woollen, brass, 
pewter, and a table. Chairs and stools are not mentioned, 80 


1 F, G. Heath, Peasant Life in the West of England, 1881, pp. 84, 107-8, 
136-7, 172-3 passim. Christopher Holdenby, Folk of the Furrow, 1913, Chap. III. 
* The Oountryman’s Jewel, ed. by Marcus Woodward, 1934. 
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we may imagine that if he had any they were primitive in the 
extreme because they were not worth valuing. Neither of these 
owned very much more than two unfortunate women who had 
to come on the rates at Cowlin, Yorkshire, in 1788. The first 
of these had 2 tables, a chest, a cofer, 3 chairs, 2 stools, a wheel 
(? spinning), a reel, 1 iron pan, a bread-pan, her bedstead 
with a chaff bed, 2 blankets and a quilt and 2 bolsters; the 
second had 1 chest, 2 chairs, 2 wheels, a reel, pair of tongs, a 
table, a pot case, pair of bellows, bedstead and chaff bed, 2 blankets, 
1 rug, 3 bolsters, and a quantity of pots. 

Household equipment of this order does not appear to have 
borne very much relation to the size of farm owned and the 
number of stock, but larger houses always existed, and naturally 
contained more furniture, although in general type, as the 
historians of material and design tell us, it was of very much 
the same kind. There are some oddities about the larger houses 
that bear remark. For instance, though luxurious fabrics form 
a notable part of the furniture of a Cornish nobleman’s bedroom 
in the sixteenth century, he was evidently not expected to want 
towash there, because there is no basin and ewer. At about the 
same period a lesser house in Salop was graced by two ewers in 
bedrooms, which seems to indicate some provision for ablution. 
The majority of the sixteenth-century inventories supply no 
information on this point, but one relating to the north-west 
mentions a basin and ewer of pewter in the kitchen, and the 
Surrey gentleman of the same period had provided his kitchen 
with two. A nine-roomed farmhouse in Staffordshire contained 
no enumerated washing appliances, mirrors or clock in 1684. 
In Montgomery nearly a hundred years later a ten-roomed house 
seems to have been similarly lacking, although it had mirrors in 
two of the bedrooms. Coffee-pots appear in the early eighteenth 
century, but not before. The possession of washing basins and 
jugs as well as clocks probably depended upon personal taste, as 
well as local habit in a measure, because there is no uniformity 
in their notation in the inventories, and they were certainly not 
exclusively the appanages of wealth. A curiosity of habit was 
that many of the parlours were equipped with a bed and bedding, 
occasionally two, and were evidently used as bedsitting-rooms. 
Implements and other articles not in use, or perhaps unusable, 
were stored indiscriminately in all rooms, both upstairs and 
downstairs. 


* See N. J. Miller, Winestead and ite Lords (1933), pp. 125 and 127; T. D. 
Whitaker, History of the Original Parish of Whalley (1818), pp. 503-5; Francis 
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We already know from the didactic treatises the type of 
implement that was used, and the record of the inventories con- 
firms this knowledge. On a Gloucestershire manor in the early 
sixteenth century there were 2 iron wains, 2 ox ploughs, 2 ox 
harrows and 2 small harrows, the last presumably for one horse 
draught, and dairy and cider equipment. Another had 2 ox 
wains, 2 plows, 2 horse harrows, one with iron teeth, the other 
probably being furnished with ash teeth. The smaller farms in 
general seem to have been equipped with a wain, a plough and 
harrows, with perhaps a tumbril in addition, and some tools, 
In Salop plough irons and wheels and harrow teeth are men- 
tioned, pointing to the fact that the woodwork for these imple- 
ments could be readily supplied. The appearance of mar! picks 
and turf spades in a Lancashire inventory indicates the local 
practice of marling the land and of burning turf for fuel. Turf 
spades were also used in Cumberland, and plough wheels in 
Berkshire, while an iron ox-harrow was used in the north. The 
iron in this implement was probably only the teeth. 

Much the same sort of minimum equipment seems to have 
been necessary in the seventeenth century. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a farmer could have got on with less, although 
in some inventories there is no mention of harrows. The Sussex 
plough had wheels, and in Oxfordshire a rich man used rollers 
for consolidating his soil. Both the iron-toothed and the wooden- 
toothed harrow continued to be used in Cumberland and Derby, 
but we find that little detailed information on the type of imple- 
ment used in different districts in the eighteenth century is to 
be obtained from this source; it can be supplied from others 
more readily accessible. 

Although it would be foolish to attempt to set out the rota- 
tions practised in different parts of the country on the basis of 
the small number of inventories available, it is nevertheless 
possible to indicate the proportions of the different crops that 
certain farms produced. In sixteenth-century Gloucestershire 4 
little more than one-third as much wheat as barley was in stack 


Granger, “ Agriculture in Cumberland in Ancient Times” (Trans. Cumbd. and 
Westd. Antig. Soc., N.S., rx. (1909), 122; P. F. W. Ryan, Stuart Life and 
Manners (1912), pp. 159-61; W. B. Crump, ‘The Yeoman Clothier of the 
Seventeenth Century" (Bradford Antiquary, N.S., Part xxv. (1932), pp. 220 ff; 
Sir George Sitwell, Letters of the Sitwelle and Sacheverells (1900), 1., xxiii; 
Elizabeth Godfrey, Home Life under the Stuarts, 1603-1649 (1903), p. 277; 
M. Berry, A Comparative View of the Social Life of England and France (1828), 
pp. 28 ff.; John Evelyn, Mundus Muliebris (1690); J. F, Blakeborough, Life in 
a Yorkshire Village (1912), p. 36; Eliot Howard, The Hliot Papers (No. I., 1893), 
p. 24, 
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or barn, and four times as much pulse in stock. On the farm 
there were 18 qrs. wheat, 24 qrs. barley, 16 qrs. pulse, and 3 qrs. 
oats, and no live stock. Such cropping must have been fairly 
common. A Buckingham farm had 180 qrs. wheat, 60 qrs. rye, 
and the same amount of barley, while peas, oats, and such other 
corn are lumped together at £4. Our Surrey examples had 
wheat, barley and oats, and 3a. rye with 2 a. of barley respectively. 
Salop and Montgomery apparently did not grow wheat at this 
time, barley, oats and rye being the staples of the former, and 
rye and oats of the latter, and Lancs. was like Montgomery. In 
one of the northern counties we find the first mention of wheat 
and rye together (¢.e. maslin), and the comparatively infrequent 
appearance of this crop leads us to suppose that its cultivation 
may have been exaggerated. Certainly there are difficulties to 
be faced in growing a mixed crop, and there is little to be con- 
fronted in blending or diluting the flour. Wheat also was grown 
separately in these counties, including Cumberland and West- 
morland, which is rather surprising. Here too we find the poorer 
type of barley known as bigg. Oats also figure largely in these 
inventories and occasional crops of peas. 

During the seventeenth century the new crops were extensively 
discussed by the didactic writers, but the evidence of the inven- 
tories does not show that they were actually cultivated, although 
some changes were undoubtedly taking place. In Sussex the 
proportion of the different cereals on one farm was 11 qrs. wheat, 
24 qrs. barley, 20 b. beans, 6 b. peas, 3 b. tares, while a little 
later a rich man had in hand at his death: wheat, rye, a small 
quantity of maslin and a variety of other crops. Similar crops 
were grown here by a rich and speculative yeoman. A rich 
man in Oxfordshire had crops of wheat, maslin, barley, peas and 
oats worth £300. A small farmer in Berkshire had only rye in 
the ground, besides flax and tow in hand. But still in the 
northern counties we find the same distribution of crops. Wheat 
plays a small part amongst them, oats and rye preponderating, 
but the first does occur in Cumberland, Westmorland, and even 
in Derby. 

For Wales we have little information, but in Montgomery 
wheat and rye were being grown as a mixed crop in the middle 
of the century, and on 24 a., while oats and barley only occupied 
l4a.each. At a later date in the eighteenth century the mixed 


1 Cf. W. B. Crump, “The Yeoman Clothier of the Seventeenth Century,” 
Bradford Antiquary, N.S., Part xxv. (1982), p. 224; N. J. Miller, Winestead and 
ite Lords (1983), p. 126. 
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crop does not appear, wheat worth £14, barley worth £7 10s, 
and oats worth £6 being grown on one farm. In Radnor 

a hundred years earlier a rich man grew no wheat, his crop 
being rye, barley, oats, peas, buckwheat, and hemp and flax, 
At about the same time (mid eighteenth century) a rich man had 
124 a. wheat, 12 barley and 10 oats, with other supplies in rick 
and afew hops. Wheat eaten in North Wales had to be imported, 
but potatoes were just coming into fashion in 1763.? 

Arthur Young’s Northern Tour supplies much more definite 
information on some points than the inventories, but in other 
respects is lacking. About the cropping of the districts through 
which he travelled, it, in common with his other tours, provides 
a wealth of detail that can be equalled nowhere else, but it is 
only possible, and indeed only necessary here, to give a rough 
indication of his findings. 

By his time turnips and clover had been introduced into the 
cropping of Hertfordshire, Buckingham, Northampton and Lin- 
coln. These crops do not, of course, figure on all the arable 
farms of these counties, and in spite of his animadversions upon 
vile systems of cropping, we may imagine that Young is pleased 
to record farms of the better kind wherever possible. In the 
East Riding, wheat, barley, oats and beans are the most frequent 
crops, clover being grown in a few places. The new fodder crops 
do not play a large part yet in the northern counties generally, 
although wheat is more widely grown in the arable districts than 
it was in earlier days. Occasional clover and turnips are grown 
in Cumberland, whose people seem to have been enterprising 
above their neighbours from an early day. Wheat is now more 
often grown in Lancashire, and in the grazing districts of that 
county and of Cheshire, Stafford, Warwick and Worcester clover 
and turnips are beginning to play an important part. The line 
of the hill country from Gloucester to Oxford and Berkshire has 
introduced few innovations in its cropping. 

Such wheat as was cultivated in the outlying counties must, 
we think, be regarded as a cash crop, especially in the earlier 
period, when it was unlikely to have been eaten by the poorer 
classes anywhere in the country. In the Midlands it probably 
became the common food of ordinary people at a comparatively 
early period, but the inferior grains were eaten by a proportion 
of the population over a wide area quite as late as the end of 

1 For the late seventeenth century, of. R. Lennard, “‘ English Agriculture under 


Charles II,’”’ Econ, Hist. Rev., rv, (Oct. 1932), 23 ff. 
* A. H, Dodd, The Industrial Revolution in North Wales (1933), p. 339. 
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the eighteenth century.’ In the north it is accepted that oats 
was the major breadstuff until that time, but barley was used 
for bread, in pottage, for malt and beer.? In the parish of War- 
ton in Lancashire oats formed the general bread-corn between 
1710 and 1741, and wheat had only been introduced there 
towards the end of the seventeenth century.* On the Yorkshire 
Wolds about 1770 an old rhyme runs : 4 
“On Yorkshire Wolds we most barley eat, 
For there they grow but very little wheat ; 
We lived on barley bread and barley pies, 
And oats and peas the want of wheat supplies.” 
Unfortunately, when we come to consider the live stock of 
the farmer we find that we have few inventories dealing with 
the Midlands for the sixteenth century. Most of the information 
we have been able to collect deals with the outlying counties, 
but we have one inventory for Buckingham and one for Berk- 
shire, and these two counties, though they lie on the southern 
boundary of the true Midlands, may have been characteristic of 
what was then the most predominantly arable part of the country. 
The Bucks. list relates to the possessions of a comparatively rich 
man, who owned 2 bulls, 22 cows, 12 three-year-olds, 10 two- 
year-olds, and 7 yearlings, besides 10 draught oxen and 140 
sheep. This amount of stock we may regard as exceptional. 
The Berkshire farmer was more ordinary. He had only 2 cows 
and 1 heifer, 2 four-year-olds, 2 bullocks and 2 calves, probably 
the produce of his 2 cows; 4 sheep and 2 lambs; 2 hog shoots 
and a few poultry. The Bucks. farmer was even better off than 
the Glos. manor previously referred to. Here, on a mixed farm, 
there were 16 cows and 1 bull, 3 young heifers and steers, and 
16 draught oxen. Sheep played a small part in the economy of 
this farm, there being only 11 stores. A boar and sow, 6 store 
pigs and 4 hoggets, with 5 cart-horses ; a mare and foal and some 
poultry complete this list. 
Naturally there was wide variation between the possessions of 
different farmers. A Lancashire holding carried about the same 
1 Of. W. J. Ashley, The Bread of our Forefathers; G. E. Fussell, ‘‘ Population 
and Wheat Production in the Eighteenth Century,” Hist. Teachers Misc., vu, 
May-August, 1929. 
* Francis Granger, “ Agriculture in Cumberland in Ancient Times,” Trane. 
Owmbd. and Westd. Antig. Soc., N.S., ux. (1909), 144. 
* John Lucas’s History of Warton Parish, ed. by J. R. Ford and J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, pp. 5 and 135; T. D. Whitaker, History of the Original Parish of Whalley 
(1818), p. 504; But cf. ‘‘ The House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths of 


Gewthorpe Hall,”’ Chetham Soc., Vol. 41 (1856), App. L., p. 319. 
* Cited in J. F. Blakeborough, Life in a Yorkshire Village (1912), p. 36. 
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stock as the Glos. manor. A Salopian cleric had a cow, a calf 
and 2 heifers, while a farmer of the same county had 4 oxen ang 
5 more beasts, 3 cows and 3 calves, a sow and 7 pigs, 9 swing 
19 sheep and 14 lambs and 4 horses. This seems to have beeng 
usual complement in the breeding counties. Much the same 
number of stock, although not necessarily of the same sex and 
age classes, was owned in Suffolk, where the sheep numbered 
8 score, About the same stock was on other farms in Salop, in 
Lincoln, in Stafford, in Hants., in Surrey, and in Montgomery. In 
the northern counties, where about the same number of cattle 
seem to have been usual in this century, the number of sheep was 
usually, though not always, somewhat larger than elsewhere. 

Similar numbers of the flocks and herds were common in the 
seventeenth century, and there is, indeed, no real reason why 
they should have varied widely. Holdings were on the same 
scale, and, so far as we have reliable statistics, have always been 
as they remain to-day + except in those parts of the country 
where the great works of reclamation progressed from the seven- 
teenth century onwards, and where perhaps the larger farm 
predominated, Cattle, which lived mainly on grass, hay and 
straw, would not be likely to become more numerous on a hold- 
ing of a given size, because the amount of food available did not 
increase. ‘The introduction of modern crops and concentrates 
has, however, made it possible to keep more beasts to the 
hundred acres. 

On the arable lands of the Midlands, which were for the day 
highly cultivated, the number of cattle could not be increased 
in the seventeenth century. Some part of the reason for this is 
provided by the disputes about rights of common in the fields 
of Leicester in 1624, when it was decreed that “ all such leyes 
and other greensward which hath been plowed upp within the 
South fields at any time within xviij yeares last past, shall be 
layd to grass againe.’’* Here farmers were restricted to two 
kine and 30 sheep per yardland.* It is not possible to define 
the yardland intended nor the size of holding common, but 
clearly with such a restraint an increase in the number of stock 
was difficult. 

\ comparison of Arthur Young’s figures relating to the 
Midland counties makes one thing very clear, The introduction 


' Of. Agricultural Statistics; and A. G. Street, Land Hverlasting (1923). 

* Records of the Borough of Leicester, 1603-1688, ed. by Helen Stocks (1923), 
p. xxxvii; ef. C. J. Billson, “ The Open Fields of Liecester,” Leics. Arch, Soe, 
14 (1925-6), 23. 

, Ibid,, p. 214, 
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di turnips and the rotation grasses in this district had enabled 
farmers to add to the number of arable sheep, although the 
number of cattle does not appear to have materially increased 
In Herts. there were flocks of 100 and 220; in Bucks., 100, 15: 
and even 400; in Northampton, always renowned for mutton 
162 and 72—to name only a few of the more moderate an 
ordinary-sized farms. In the Kast Riding the numbers wer 
dlightly lower; in the North Riding, on the turnip farms th: 
numbers seem to have been higher, as they were in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, and the conclusion is not onlv natural, but i 
confirmed by a local historian of North Lancashire,’ who say 
“The sole reason why fewer sheep were kept in the parish 36 
years ago is, we think, not difficult to find. The number whic! 
any farmer can keen is that which he has sufficient ground in th: 
valleys to winter, not that which was sufficient fell to summer 
At the time of the Reformation large tracts of the valley bottom: 
now well drained and dry, were still mere bogs and scrubb: 
thickets. As this was gradually improved and the fells stil 
suficed for the summer pasturage ... the number could b 
increased.’ ‘This is a just argument, especially as regards thos 
outlying counties where the new forage crops had still to be 
introduced 

The result of this inquiry has not provided any startlin; 
new developments.—it was hardly likely that it would,—but it 
has indicated that it is a line that yields evidence of a definit« 
character on certain point The first of these, the question of 
housing accommodation and equipment, has been suflicient! 
elaborated. With regard to crops, we can say that surprising! 
little maslin appears in the inventories, irom whatever part o! 
the country they are drawn, but that the lists do show that 
wheat was slowly but surely taking the piace OF bie interior 
grains during the three-hundred-year period, and that the intro 
duction, where it was efiective, of the new forage crops, clover 
and turnips In the main, had made it posslbie ior certain larme! 
to increase the number of their tlock: 


BrstiocrarnicaL Nore. ‘The materials for this essay have been gleaned fro: 
the following sources -—Berks, Bucks and Oxon Are Jour., Xx. (1914), 5¢t 
xxxI. (1927), 166; Bradford Antiquary, 1. (1888), 172, N.S., rv. (1921), 149, xx 
(1981),.161; Drans. Bristol.and Glos. Arch. Soc., tx. (1884~5), 118 ff., xiv. (188 
90),61 1. ; Proc. Bury and W. Suffolk Arch. Jnst., XV. (1915), 269; Jour. Cambriar 
Asen., I, (1877), vu; Vamden Soc., 4¥ (1500), L119; Ches. and Lance. Hist. Collecto 
qu. (1885), 97 ff.; Ohetham Soc., N.S., wi. 180 fi ; Jour. Rk. Insin. Cornwall, 


1 ‘ A 
H. 8. Cooper, Hawshead, the Northernmost Parish of Lancashire (1899), p. 264 
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(1866-7), 226 ff., vit. (1881-3), 292; Trans, Cumbd. and Westd. Antiq. Soc., n. 
(1876), 113-16, 124, 267, 270 ff., rv. (1879), 317 ff., x. (1885), 29 ff., xm. (1904), 
254 ff., N.S., rx. (1909), 129, xxmx. (1929), 15; Derbyshire Arch. Soc, Jour., rx. 
26, xxxvi. (1914), 118, 120, xnv. (1923), 107; Trans. Devon Asen., 31 (1899), 
130-1, 135; 61 (1929); Trans, Hist. Soc, of Lancs. and Ches., v1. (1853), pp. 190 ff, 
vil, (1855), 29, N.S., 1. (1888), 77-115, xx. (1905), 25 ff.; Lincoln Rec. Soc., x. 
(1914-8), 65 ff.; Midland Rec. Soc., 1. (1896), 29, m1. (1899), 10, 14; M 

Collec., xiv. (1881), 188, xxv. (1893), 117, 253 ff., N.S., xx1. (1921), 99; Ozford 
Rec. Soc., v. (1923), 26; Trans. Salop Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc,, 2nd Ser., xu, 
(1900), 195, 3rd Ser., 1. (1901), 295 ff., 413-14; Surrey Arch. Collec., xx111, (1910), 
80 ff.; Surtees Soc, Pubns,, Wills and Inventories, 3 vols.; Sussex Arch. Collec., 
xxix, (1879), 132, xiv. (1902), 119 ff., ur. (1908), 115, 118; Thoroton Soc., xxv1, 
(1922), 31 ff., xxvii. (1924), 65; Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Mag., 42 (1922-4), 
307-12, 44 (1929), 314 ff.; Mary Bateson, Records of the Borough of Leicester 
(1905), m., 323; C. W. Firebrace, Honest Harry (1932), p. 7; J. 8. Fletcher, 
Memorials of a Yorkshire Parish (Darrington), pp. 38 ff.; Hubert Hall, Society in 
the Elizabethan Age (1901), p. 157; ed. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, An Inventory of 
the Goods and Chattels of Ann Shaw (1880); J. O. Halliwell, Some Account of a 
Collection of Several Thousand Wills, Accounts and Inventories . . . (1852); 
Uvedale Lambert, Blechingley, a Parish History (1921), pp. 518-19; Mary Sharp, 
A Record of the Parish of Padworth, Berks (1911), p. 131; Arthur Young, Northern 
Tour, 1771, tv., 192 ff.; Doncaster Gazette (21 March, 1842); The Manchester 
Guide (1804), pp. 22 ff. 

G. E. FussE11. 


V. G. B. Arwater. 





THE AGE OF JOHNSON 


BoswELL’s biography has given Johnson a posthumous 
reputation at least equal to that which he enjoyed during his 
life. But the two reputations are of a very different kind. 
Though his works are now less neglected than they were fifty 
years ago, Johnson is known rather as a talker than as a writer. 
It would be safe to say that for one reader of Johnson’s best 
book, The Lives of the Poets, there are ten readers of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. Nor is the reason for this far to seek. Few 
things make better or easier reading than a report of pungent 
conversation, and Boswell’s greatest merit lies in his admirable 
reporting of the talk between Johnson and his friends. The 
reader, however, must be indolent indeed who does not find 
Boswell a stimulus to curiosity as well as a source of pleasure. 
For Johnson did not merely gossip about individuals, he also 
talked at large about the then subjects of general interest. 
Hence the reader is continually asking himself questions of two 
very different kinds. He wants to know not only who a par- 
ticular person was, but likewise, say, what were the conditions 
of life on board a ship of war or in a prison during the eighteenth 
century. Thus many have been led on from the reading of 
Boswell to a general interest in the Johnsonian era. To the 
answering of questions of the former kind Boswell’s successive 
editors have devoted the greatest pains, and their labours have 
recently culminated in an edition that has every merit save 
cheapness.! But it is not the business of an editor of Boswell 
to describe the age of Johnson in its every aspect; yet for such 
a description we have long been waiting. Now, however, the 
gap has been largely, if not completely, filled by the volumes 
published under the editorship of Professor Turberville.? 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by G. B. Hill; revised and enlarged edition 
by L. F. Powell, Clarendon Press. Vols. 1.-1v. were published in 1934; vols. v. 
and v1., which will complete the work, have not yet appeared. The price will 
be £6 6s, 

* Johnson's England, edited by A. 8S. Turberville. 1933. 2 vols., pp. 
xxiii + 405; ix + 404. Clarendon Press. 42s. The titles and authors of the 
separate chapters are: “The Age of Johnson,” by G. M. Trevelyan; ‘“ The 
Church,” by N. Sykes; ‘“ The Army,” by Sir J. Fortescue; ‘‘ The Navy,” by 
Sir H. W. Richmond; ‘“ Exploration and Discovery,” by J. A. Williamson; 
“Travel and Communications,” by H. L. Beales; ‘‘ London and the Life of the 
Town,” by M. Dorothy George; ‘‘ Town Life in the Provinces,” by G. D. H. Cole; 
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Professor Turberville’s design has been to illustrate certain 
aspects of English life during the last fifty years of Johnson’s 
career, though some of his contributors have covered a rather 
longer period. The two volumes edited by him are both mor 
and less a companion to Johnsonian studies. If they contain 
information on topics that were ignored by the Doctor, it ig 
also true that the reader will search them in vain for a treat- 
ment of many matters that interested him. Johnson never 
tired of proclaiming himself a Tory, and said the Devil was the 
first Whig, but there is nothing here about politics, nothing to 
assist us in the difficult task of finding out what were the real 
differences between Whig and Tory. Political history in narra- 
tive form would certainly be out of place here. But might we 
not have been given an analytical study of eighteenth-century 
politics, the resemblance of which to those of our own time is 
just sufficient to make misapprehension easy? Philosophy, too, 
i strange. For, granted that 
Johnson, as far as we know, said little about metaphysics in 
general—though everybody knows how he “ refuted” Berkeley 
by kicking a stone—yet, by parity of reasoning, the Navy, of 
which Admiral Richmond gives us an admirable study, should 
likewise have been excluded from the scope of the book. More- 
over, though the professional philosopher may be, as William 
James calls him, a strange beast lurking in a solitary burrow, 
there were several problems of a philosophical character that 
Johnson’s educated contemporaries could not wholly ignore, 
whether or no they called themselves philosophers. Could a 
reasonable man be a Christian? Was progress possible? What 
was the nature of moral obligation? Questions such as these 
were then much in the minds of thoughtful men, and it can 
hardly be contended that the answers they gave were of no 
historical importance or interest. But even if a treatment of 


** Industry and Trade,” by H. Heaton; “ Agriculture and Rural Life,” om C. 8. 
Orwin; “ Poverty, Crime and Philanthropy,” by J. L. and Barbara Hammond; 

‘Manners, Meals, and Domestic Pastimes,” by Dorothy Marshall; “‘ Sports and 
Games,” by E. D. Cuming; ‘“ Costume,’’ by T. Hughes; ‘‘ Taste,” by O. Sitwell 
and Margaret Barton; “ Painting and Engraving,” edited by the Hon. A. 
Shirley; “‘ Sculpture,” by Mrs. A. J. K. Esdaile; ‘ Architecture and the Garden,” 
by G. Webb; “ The Interior of the House,” by O. Brackett; ‘“‘ The Drama and 
the Theatre,” by W. J. Lawrence; “ Music,” by Sir H. Hadow; ‘‘ Education, 
Schools and Universities,” by Sir C. Mallet; ‘“‘ Science, Mathematics and Astron- 
omy,” by J. Holmyard; ‘* Medicine,” by Sir D’Arey Power; ‘‘ The Law and the 
Lawyers,” by Sir F. MacKinnon; ‘“ Authors and Booksellers,” by R. W. Chapman; 
“The Newspaper,” by D. Nichol Smith. 

' Johnson was born in 1709, and died in 1784, 
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these topics was considered to be undesirable, a chapter might 
well have been devoted to esthetics. To say so much about the 
individual arts and to ignore the theory of art, is rather strange. 
For this gap is not really filled, and was probably not intended 
to be filled, by the somewhat vague chapter on “‘Taste.’”’ Other 
omissions, though of less importance, might also be noted. But 
to these complaints Professor Turberville could very justly reply 
that the inclusion of every subject of importance would have 
extended the work to three volumes, with a consequent undesir- 
able raising of its price. Though, however, complaints of this 
kind may be unreasonable, they are inevitable, and, after all, a 
request for more is really in the nature of a tribute to the quality 
of the fare provided. 

These volumes then, though they will not tell the reader all 
he wishes to know—only a library could do that—serve a pur- 
pose quite as useful, that of giving a succinct and clear intro- 
duction to the study of many aspects of English life in the age 
of Johnson.1_ One who had some interest in, though little 
knowledge of, the period would rise from a perusal of Professor 
Turberville’s book with a feeling that he had acquired a good 
basis for further study and a desire to pursue that study. Natu- 
rally the various chapters are not all of equal merit. Sir John 
Fortescue’s treatment of the Army, for instance, does not com- 
pare favourably with Sir Herbert Richmond’s excellent essay on 
the Navy. But the general level is high, and if limits of space 
have forced the contributors to leave out much which they 
could tell us and which we should like to know, the majority of 
these writers clearly indicate what are the pertinent questions 
to ask, even when they do not answer them, and this is no small 
merit. In this connection, however, one criticism must be 
uttered. While the book gives us a good, if rather summary, 
description of the life led by the upper and lower classes, it tells 
us comparatively little of the middle class. ‘Those who come to 
it for information about them or hints for further study, will go 
away somewhat disappointed. 

The age of Johnson was probably no more full of contrasts 
and inconsistencies than any other age, but the contrasts and 
inconsistencies of the past always appear especially glaring. 
Certainly, one is tempted to think, rightly or wrongly, that the 


* Aspecial word of praise is due to the brief bibliographies appended to each 
chapter. They give the beginner just that preliminary guidance which he wants. 
I:mention subsequently one or two works which have been published since 
Johnson's ingland appeared. 
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poor were then worse off in comparison with the rich than 
are at present. The rich on their part, while they enjoyed 
luxuries, seem to have been able to command very little com. 
fort. The houses of the upper classes nowadays may be esthetj. 
cally inferior to those of the upper classes in the eighteenth 
century, but they are certainly more pleasant places to live in 
from every other point of view. Again, the coarseness and 
brutality which undoubtedly marked the age, seem peculiarly 
strange when we note the number of fine characters it produced, 
But whatever we may think of its contrasts and inconsistencies, 
there is no denying that the period was one of restless and 
diversified activity. The constitution then began to develop om 
the lines it has followed ever since. Wesley and the Evangelicals 
started a religious movement which was to have the most 
important political and social repercussions. It was the age af 
our first great novelists and of our first great painters. The 
moralists then developed new and significant ethical theories, 
In the economic field there took place a prodigious expansion of 
trade and an equally prodigious development of industry, stim- 
lated by many mechanical inventions. The contemporaneous 
improvements in agriculture enabled the country to feed a rapidly 
increasing population. In war England’s fortunes were varied, 
but at the close of the period Rodney put into operation new 
tactical methods, which for the first time enabled a naval action 
to be made decisive, and his example was to be followed by 
others in subsequent wars. Changes so varied and so great ar 
well worth study. 

Once our curiosity has been aroused we shall wish to know 
not only what was done, but also why it was done and what 
contemporaries thought about it. In fact, we shall wish tw 
understand the climate of opinion in the age of Johnson. Such 
an understanding would seem to be in great part, if not com- 
pletely, possible. But an indispensable preliminary to it iss 
thorough study of the books read at the time. For how can we 
understand our ancestors until we first know what books they 
read? Masterpieces, of course, are discussed in the ordinary 
histories of literature and continue to find numerous readen. 
But we need to know what were the books that found most 
favour with Johnson’s contemporaries. They were not nect 
sarily the books which posterity has singled out as works of 
genius. We know, indeed, that theology, particularly in the 


1 Unhappily, students of the period are as yet but ill-provided with biblo- 
graphical aids to study, 
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form of sermons, was much read at the time. But how many of 
us have the desire, or for that matter the courage, to read 
eighteenth-century sermons ? Macaulay was perhaps the last 
political historian of note to be conversant with these writings. 
Is it too much to hope that some brave spirit will make a study 
of them as sources for history and impart his conclusions to the 
world? Other branches of literature have been less neglected ; 
put it must be added that most of the work on them has been 
done by historians of literature, who, very naturally, are not 
concerned with other aspects of history. The need for research 
of this kind is all the greater because the reading public was 
steadily growing in number throughout the eighteenth century. 
The appeal of literature was not merely to a handful of scholars 
and aristocrats, whose opinions can be studied in their memoirs 
and correspondence, but to the middle class—the class, that is, 
about which we perhaps know least and need to know most, 
the class that was to grasp political power in 1832. The decline 
of patronage was a sign of the times. Authors ceased to be 
dependent upon the support of a few wealthy lovers of literature 
or upon rewards given by the Government to those who placed 
their pens at its command. Johnson himself always retained 
his sturdy independence, as Lord Chesterfield found out to his 
cost, and though he accepted a pension, he took it on the under- 
standing that it was given without conditions, and the under- 
standing was honourably observed. It was, indeed, increasingly 
difficult to buy a good writer, because it was increasingly easy 
for him to make a living from the sale of his books. ‘‘ The 
public,” said Goldsmith, ‘“ collectively considered, is a generous 
patron.” Goldsmith’s perpetual indebtedness was the conse- 
quence of his own reckless improvidence, not of the meanness 
of his publishers. That much-maligned class of men did a lot 
to raise the status of authorship, and they were able to do so 
because the market for their wares was an expanding one.! 

The importance of the newspaper increased along with that 
of the book. The regular reading of newspapers became habitual 
with a large section of the public and the news therein contained 
became more copious and more diverse. The discussion of every 
kind of question in pamphlets had long been common and was 
long to remain so. But the regular provision of tolerably 


+ Johnson’s England has a very useful chapter on the relations of authors and 
publishers, but does not deal with the public taste in literature. One cannot but 
regret the omission. Even in the present imperfect state of our knowledge, some- 
thing could have been said about this. 

No. 79.—voL. xx. Q 
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accurate news was fairly recent at the beginning of the period 
and it is worthy of note that the reporting of parliamentary 
debates by the newspapers did not develop until a few years 
before Johnson’s death. By that time only extreme poverty 
could prevent a man from acquiring the information necessary 
for an intelligent consideration of politics. The significance of 
this need hardly be pointed out.! 

In one respect at least Professor Turberville’s books should 
contribute to modify an opinion about the period still widely 
prevalent. We are accustomed to call the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the age of individualism. Philosophic radicalism, 
romanticism, and the new economic doctrines, which all developed 
in the latter part of the reign of George III, all laid stress, though 
in very different ways, upon the importance of the individual. 
But individualism was almost as much the cause as the conse- 
quence of these views. The more closely we look at the eighteenth 
century, the more we are struck by the great part played by 
individuals as such and by the weakness of the State and other 
organised bodies. No man in such a period can safely be called 
typical of any class. Johnson himself was certainly not the 
typical man of letters. Hence the difficulty of describing his 
age. Neither he nor those of his contemporaries who are now 
remembered suffer themselves to be placed in clearly-defined 
classes. Yet they cannot be ignored. For it was they, with all 
their peculiarities, who made the age what it was. Johnson’s 
own love of biography—and here at least he was not peculiar— 
is a commentary on this fact. If it is not wholly true that the 
history of an age is that of its great men, the saying has a good 
deal of truth in it as regards the eighteenth century. 

The character of the age is, indeed, highly curious. Yet 
until recent years its study has been somewhat neglected by 
English scholars. Not only are many of the chief problems as 
yet unsolved, but their nature is only just beginning to be recog- 
nised. Political historians have often represented the years 
between the Hanoverian accession and the outbreak of the 
American Revolution as years of almost complete internal 
quiescence. The absence of political issues that were at once 
great and apparent to contemporaries, as well as that of important 
statutory changes in the constitution, undoubtedly furnishes a 
certain plausible justification for this view. Hence arose 4 

1 Much valuable information about the Press in the period immediately subse- 


quent to Johnson’s death may be found in The History of the Times, vol. 1, 
London, 1935, 
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fairly common belief that the wars and diplomacy of the eighteenth 
century were the most interesting objects of study. This inter- 
pretation of the period is, however, it would seem, being rapidly 
superseded by another, which regards its domestic history as 
full of significance. The change is largely due to the fact that 
historians no longer look to statutes and treaties as complete 
indexes of matters deserving attention. While they did so, the 
period could not but appear as somewhat dull. For the men 
of the eighteenth century had no great love for legislation of the 
modern type. Though Parliament then made many laws, the 
vast majority of them dealt with matters affecting only a few 
individuals or a small district. Very few of them affected the 
country as a whole. Parliament's reluctance to legislate, more- 
over, was no less marked than the Government’s habitual absten- 
tion from interference with the life of the ordinary citizen. For 
such interference, indeed, they had no proper machinery, and 
its creation would have been violently opposed by public opinion. 
There was a great body of legislation, it is true, most of it dating 
from an earlier age, which restricted the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. But a good part of it was not and could not be enforced 
by the central government. Enforcement depended mainly 
upon the local authorities, who, in point of fact, were largely 
independent. For the old control of the Privy Council had not 
survived the Civil War, and the devising of new methods of 
supervision was left to the nineteenth century. The result was 
that the local authorities did very much as they pleased; that 
is to say, many of them did as little as possible. In commercial 
matters, it must be added, there was much restriction, real as 
well as nominal; but even here the effects of tariffs were modified 
by smuggling. On the other hand, the Elizabethan laws for the 
regulation of wages and labour conditions were to a great extent 
disregarded. 

In view of these facts we can fairly call the age of Johnson 
an age of individualism, an individualism for which the prevailing 
mistrust of the State provided a theoretical justification. More- 
over many of the things which the State was supposed to do, it 
did badly. Although wars were frequent and pacifism, as we 
know it, did not exist to any considerable extent, the forces 
were grossly neglected. The ships built for the Navy were 
inferior to those of their French rivals. The sailors were ill- 
paid, ill-fed, and often ill-used by their officers. The conditions 
of the soldiers’ life were, if anything, even worse. England’s 
successes in war were due to the possession of a few great leaders, 
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not to a good organisation. The nation might glorify its soldiers 
and sailors—especially the latter—as heroes, but it did nothing 
to make their life more tolerable. The men who fought Eng- 
land’s battles were treated as though they were the scum of the 
earth. It was not until the time of Florence Nightingale that 
the common soldier came to be generally looked upon as a decent 
human being. The sailor had the same good fortune a little 
earlier, but not in this period. The State which treated its forces 
thus was naturally averse from any attempt to improve the 
condition of the national Church and the national Universities, 
The Church of England, judged by modern standards, was in 
great need of reform. Some bishops had a princely income; 
others one of a few hundreds. The emoluments of the parochial 
clergy also varied widely. The differences were too glaring to 
escape notice, but it was left to the following century to effect 
even a partial and modest reform. Johnson himself admitted 
things were bad, but did not see how they could be made better. 
Instead of a redistribution of the available money—to us the 
obvious remedy—recourse was had to the expedient of per- 
mitting pluralism, with all its inconveniences. If contemporaries 
acquiesced in this, the reputation of the eighteenth-century 
Church has suffered for it with posterity. Yet, as Professor 
Sykes has shown, that Church had among its clergy many faithful 
pastors and many sound scholars. Even more scandalous was 
the condition of the Universities. It was quite common for 
professors to omit to lecture, and examinations at Oxford were 
little more than a farce, though at Cambridge things were rather 
better. ‘The fact that the Universities made several useful con- 
tributions to learning is no excuse for their general slackness. 
The days of Royal Commissions, however, had not yet come, 
and Oxford and Cambridge were left to enjoy their academic 
slumbers undisturbed.” 

Reforms of other kinds, of which the need seems to us equally 
obvious, were similarly neglected. The then state of the criminal 
law, the poor law, and the Court of Chancery, as also the conditions 
in the towns with regard to housing and sanitation, seem nowadays 
an offence alike to humanity and common sense. We cannot but 
wonder that any decent community should put up with such 
things. It was certainly not lack of religion that caused the 


1 Professor Syke’s recent book, Church and State in the Highteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1934), amplifies the evidence and develops the conclusions contained 
in his chapter in Johnson’s England. 

® An interesting and valuable study of Cambridge has just appeared : D. A. 
Winstanley, Unreformed Cambridge. Cambridge, 1935. 
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men of the time to bear with them. Nor can they fairly be 
taxed with hypocrisy or crass stupidity, because their views 
were not the same as ours. It may be said with some truth 
that the general conditions of life then made men less sensitive 
to pain than we are, and much must have seemed to them at 
least endurable, which we, with our more highly-developed 
nervous system, would find utterly horrible. But this cannot 
be more than a partial explanation. For even at the time pro- 
tests were made, though they had not much effect. The reasons 
for this general apathy must be sought elsewhere. 

The average Englishman of the mid-eighteenth century be- 
lieved his country to be profoundly fortunate. England, he held, 
possessed the best Church in the world, the best constitution in 
the world, the best legal system in the world, and an economic 
system which, if not unique, was pretty nearly as good as it 
could be made. It did not, however, follow from this that 
England was an earthly paradise. The existence of evil was not 
denied, but evil was generally regarded as being inherent in 
humanity. It was, moreover, often maintained that Englishmen 
had become unworthy of their glorious institutions. It was very 
probable, said the pessimists, that the present generation was far 
inferior to its predecessors. The love of luxury, with its conse- 
quent growth, was corrupting the country. Salvation lay in a 
return to a lower standard of living and the good old ways of 
the past, real or imaginary. Luxury, indeed, had its champions, 
among them Johnson himself. But most of those who attacked 
and those who defended luxury were at one in maintaining that 
existing institutions were almost as good as possible. Both in 
these and in other spheres change as such was thought to be 
either a symptom of decadence or at best something which 
might be tolerated. Even those who, for special reasons of 
their own, advocated a particular change, were for the most 
part averse to change in general. Comparison, too, between his 
own country and the Continent only served to deepen the English- 
man’s complacency. The great countries of Western Europe 
were chiefly associated in his mind with Popery, arbitrary power, 
and poverty. Even the English working-man thanked God that 
he did not live in a country such as France, where the poor wore 
wooden shoes. This feeling of superiority to their neighbours 
made the English look less critically upon the abuses in their 
own country. Nor was this all. Most of the above-mentioned 
evils could only have been abolished by the active intervention 
of the State, and such intervention would have seemed an un- 
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warrantable encroachment on the liberty of the citizen, a violation 
of the much-cherished rights of Englishmen. It was on this very 
ground that the extreme Tories in the next century opposed 
Peel’s creation of an efficient police force for London. 

The combination of a strong tendency to complacency with 
a conception of liberty hostile to the State proved too powerful 
to be overcome in the eighteenth century. Isolated critics 
could do little. Even when they gained a measure of support 
the outcome was seldom more than a necessarily small effort at 
amelioration on the part of a few individuals. The state of the 
poor attracted much attention; but only a few alterations were 
made in the Poor Law, and they resulted in little real change, 
Mr. Justice Mackinnon, in his excellent chapter on the law, notes 
that only four reforms were effected in the criminal law during 
this period. Nothing was done to diminish the appalling delays 
or reform the absurd procedure of the Court of Chancery, where 
things were to become yet worse before they were made better. 
The condition of the gaols at Johnson’s death was pretty much 
what it had been half a century earlier, that is to say, horrible. 
Yet there were many who were not insensitive to the distress of 
their fellow-creatures. Evils, which the State was not called 
upon to abolish, were often mitigated by private charity. 
‘‘ Benevolence ’’ was the virtue most stressed at the time, and 
it was not stressed in vain. Those who turn to Fielding’s novels 
as historical sources have much to say about Squire Western, 
but they are sometimes apt to ignore Mr. Allworthy. Yet All 
worthy represents a real person, and there were not a few of 
his kind in England. The social consequences of this fairly 
widespread spirit of benevolence must have been considerable, 
though as yet they cannot be estimated. The history of philan- 
thropy in the period is not yet properly written, but it is well 
worth writing. 

In an age, however, of such intense mental activity as the 
eighteenth century, opinion could not and did not remain static. 
The great changes in popular ideology which occurred in the last 
years of that century and the early years of its successor had 
their origin in movements that had long been developing. These 
movements became powerful just in time to save England from 
despair. For that general spirit of placid acquiescence in the 
established order of things which prevailed at the accession of 
George III, was dealt a series of staggering blows in the last 
three decades of the century. The American Revolution robbed 
England of some of her finest colonies. A few years later England 
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became involved in a terrible struggle with revolutionary France, 
which, as Burke rightly saw, differed radically in kind from 
previous wars with that country. Meanwhile, the Methodist 
schism greatly weakened the Church, and the constitution became 
the subject of the most drastic criticisms. The old economic 
system was partially discredited by the writings of Adam Smith 
and his school. The rapid increase of the poor-rate made it 
impossible to believe that the condition of the lower classes was 
satisfactory. In view of these facts it would not have been 
strange had England become possessed by a spirit of hopeless- 
ness. That this did not occur was largely due to a change in the 
attitude both of conservatives and of reformers. Conservatism 
acquired a new strength by becoming more historical in its out- 
look. The present was defended as the natural development from 
the past, which was regarded with interest and reverence. 
History ceased to be divided into periods of enlightenment and 
periods of barbarism; for it began to appear that all periods 
had a value of their own. A sign of this was the rapidly growing 
understanding of and sympathy with the Middle Ages. Thus 
that which existed at any time could be regarded and defended 
as the work of Providence. Among the reformers two new 
ways of looking at political problems may be distinguished. To 
Wilberforce and his friends belongs the credit of once more making 
a certain type of moral considerations a factor of primary im- 
portance in politics. Their opposition to the slave trade was not 
based on the ground that slavery was uneconomic, but on the 
ground that it was a sin. To abolish it, therefore, was a plain 
duty, whatever the consequences of abolition might be. The 
devout Christian who follows his conscience does not fear the 
consequences ; for, since the world is in God’s hands, they can 
never be really evil. Those who hold such views are capable of 
éfiecting the most drastic changes, and the movement against the 
slave trade, when its character is analysed, cannot but appear 
as revolutionary. It is an interesting instance of inconsistency, 
that Burke and many other professed conservatives adhered to 
it. There were, however, at the same time, other reformers, 
who were animated by a faith of a different character, a faith 
in the possibility if not in the inevitability of progress. If pro- 
gress be possible, then desire for change is not a vain thing, but 
a laudable feeling. To the believer in progress existing institu- 

1 For the origins of this point of view see the recent article of F. Meinecke, 


“Die Englische Praromantik des 18 Jahrhundert als Vorstufe des Historismus, 
Historische Zeitechrift, vol. 132, pp. 256 agg. 
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tions are at once imperfect and infinitely perfectible. Belief in 
progress had been steadily growing since the middle of the cen. 
tury, and by its close it was a force of some power.! All these 
changes of opinion contributed to give England the strength to 
endure the troubles that befell her. The old complacency had 
been fatally weakened; but the new school of conservatives had 
found fresh grounds for faith in the old order, and the two new 
schools of reformers each derived hope and courage from the 
optimism, different though it was in kind, of their respective 
creeds. 
Mark A. THomson, 


1 Much interesting information may be found in L. Whitney, Primitiviem and 
the Idea of Progress in English Popular Literature of the Highteenth Century after 
1750. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, U.S.A., 1934. 





THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS: 
A CASE FOR A NEW PRINCIPLE OF SELECTION? 


AurnoucH considerable changes have taken place in the 
treatment of history in schools, these changes for the most part 
concern ““method”’ rather than “ matter.” Various devices 
(time-charts, pictures, models, dramatisation, etc.) are widely 
used to make history more intelligible as well as more attractive 
to the pupil. Meanwhile teachers are far from easy in their 
minds about the selection of material. In the matter of syllabus 
it would probably be agreed that no subject taught in schools 
presents greater difficulties than history. Our notions of what 
should be studied under the name of history are somewhat con- 
fused. We approve the modern tendency to broaden the field 
of study, and are consequently overwhelmed by a mass of material 
which never found its way into the history lessons of our youth. 
Meanwhile certain traditional habits of mind prove their tenacity 
by giving our syllabuses a bias to which we no longer subscribe. 
An anomalous situation has arisen which sometimes perplexes 
those who, not having graduated in history, are unfamiliar with 
the conditions under which it has arisen. 

There are two ways of approaching history. There is the 
approach of the person who, not being primarily a historian, 
wishes to study his particular subject in its historical develop- 
ment; thus the student of painting should know something of 
the history of art, and the doctor something of the history of 
medicine. On the other hand, there is the attitude of the 
historian, who approaches history as a “‘ subject ” in itself. The 
limits of his field of study are not indicated as in the former 
case, and he is expected to make a broad and general survey of 
human affairs.2 Since all departments of social experience are 
fit matter for historical study, and since the attempt to study 
human development in all its aspects simultaneously is obviously 
impossible, it would seem the merest common sense, before 
embarking on a course of study, to ask and answer the question : 


‘ Syllabuses drawn up in accordance with the principles advocated in this 
paper have been experimentally adopted in a number of schools of different types. 

* “History must be defined as the reasoned account of man’s evolution 
onearth.” Board of Education Pamphlet, No. 37, p. 46. 
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History of what? The fact that students can pass through 
university history schools without realising the propriety of this 
question, placidly assuming that what is in the history book is 
history, and what is not in the book is not history, is astonishi 
to those who have graduated in other subjects. What the non- 
historian does not allow for is the traditional assumption that 
political affairs are “‘ historical’ in a superior sense, and in faet 
constitute the only department of human experience which 
really merits serious consideration by the historian as such, 
Copernicus and Holbein belong to history, not as scientist and 
artist, but because the one helped to disquiet the medieval 
Church and the other painted accurate portraits of Tudor sove- 
reigns and statesmen. In virtue of this assumed priority of the 
political, it has been possible for the historian to regard his field 
of study as being comprehensive and at the same time to keep 
it manageable. He could study human affairs in all aspects 
that mattered, for it was only political affairs that really did 
matter. 

The modern revolt against an almost exclusively political 
treatment has by no means succeeded in redressing the balance 
in the mind of the average student of history. Old ways die 
hard, and we find it much easier to deny the intrinsic priority of 
political history than to rid ourselves of the habits of mind 
acquired under its domination. If the names of Xenophon, 
Francis Drake, Oliver Cromwell, and Mr. Lloyd George are set 
against those of Hippocrates, Galileo, Milton, and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, a distinction between the two groups is felt; while those 
of the second group would be acknowledged as belonging to the 
‘history of science” and the “history of literature,” those of 
the first obviously belong without qualification to History with 
a capital letter. To put the case differently, a teacher who 
would find it hard to reconcile himself to a syllabus which made 
no reference to Palmerston would not be gravely daunted by the 
charge of having omitted the work of Pasteur. Even if we have 
emancipated ourselves from the belief that political affairs are 
more important than other affairs, we still cling to the political 
framework for the sake of supposed convenience in reckoning. 
We should feel it natural to say that the Friars came into England 
soon after the signature of Magna Carta or that printing came 
into England during the Wars of the Roses, but it would seem 
unnatural to put these statements in the reverse sense. 

Those of us who have been taught history on conventional 
lines have thus acquired two bad habits, In the first place we 
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have been allowed to ignore the question: History of what? 
That is to say, we have not appreciated the need of consciously 
selecting, out of the variety of human experience, some particular 
aspect or aspects for historical investigation. Our study has 
thus lacked clear objectives; we have imagined ourselves to be 
surveying history in a comprehensive way, with our minds open 
to all events of importance in whatsoever field of human activity, 
and have been curiously blind to the fact that we have been 
doing nothing of the sort. Selection there has been, only it has 
been done for us and we have uncritically submitted to a 
tradition. ‘Thus our second bad habit consists in our acceptance 
of the priority of political affairs, which has entered so deeply 
into our thinking that we still feel that a person who knows 
about Palmerston and not about Pasteur has more right to call 
himself a historian than one who knows about Pasteur and not 
about Palmerston. 

The bearing of all this upon the teaching of history in schools 
is direct and evident. We wish to broaden the scope of historical 
study so as to include other aspects of human life than the 
political; we are in fact doing so to an increasing extent. But 
(a) we are still thinking in terms of a comprehensive, indis- 
criminating survey, and have not reconciled ourselves to the 
possibility of introducing the pupil to history through the study 
of some specific aspect of human activity; and (b) being unable 
to restrict the field of study within manageable bounds, we try 
to reduce the chaos to some sort of order by the only means 
familiar to us—i.c. by attaching the material to a framework of 
political events. We know that political affairs signify com- 
paratively little to the child; yet our efforts to eliminate unsuit- 
able material are bound to be vain when we depend upon it for 
our framework. At the same time, the attempt to include topics 
that were formerly neglected only tends to complicate matters 
80 long as we cling to the traditional material as well. The 
teacher of history to-day suffers from embarrassments from 
which his predecessor a generation ago was free. When history 
meant kings and queens and battles and acts of parliament, 
it was at least possible for the teacher to “‘ cover the ground ”’ 
in some fashion—to cram into the pupils’ heads a certain agreed 
body of knowledge, even if it was not suitable knowledge. But 
as the scope of historical study is widened, a problem of selection 
is created which tends to baffle those whose own historical 
training has not prepared them to face it. 

The main purpose of this paper is not to advocate the teach- 
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ing of social in place of political history. For, in the first place, 
social history as such needs no advocate to-day. And, in the 
second place, to state the solution of the problem in that way 
is to miss the heart of the matter. It is true that. politicgj 
history has been, and still is, taught to children who are tog 
young to profit by it. But our real mistake lies, not in the habit 
of emphasising the political, but in the attempt to treat a ‘‘ period” 
comprehensively. It is because we attempt a comprehensive 
survey that we find it impossible to escape from material which, 
though ‘‘important,’’ is unsuitable. A young pupil for whom 
the means of transport is a suitable subject of study could 
follow its development through the seventeenth century without 
becoming unduly entangled in political matters. But to treat 
the same period in the conventional, general way without 
attention to the constitutional problems would be a contradiction 
in terms. 

What is needed is a radically fresh approach. We must be 
prepared to put away from us all our preconceived notions as to 
what constitutes the proper material of historical study. We 
must break ourselves of the habit of regarding a knowledge of 
Magna Carta as a prime necessity, and a study of the Hippo- 
cratic school of medicine as an interesting side-line. We must 
moreover realise that history is not a “ subject ’’ in the same sense 
in which Latin Grammar and Botany are subjects. A “ subject” 
must have its peculiar subject-matter in terms of which it can 
be defined. But history is defined by its method rather than 
by its subject-matter, since any aspect of human affairs has as 
much right as any other to be the subject of historical study, 
provided it is studied in its development. It is not surprising 
that the historian, having a subject with no rational delimitation 
of subject-matter, falls into the contradiction of claiming all 
social experience as his province, and at the same time takes 
refuge in an arbitrary and conventional restriction of scope. 
Recalling a distinction made earlier, we may have to admit on 
consideration that the scientist or the artist who is led to historical 
study by the need for seeing his science or his art in its develop- 
mental perspective is making a more rational and profitable 
approach to history than the student who cannot claim to be 
anything but a historian, It is at all events certain that the 
conditions of social evolution can be philosophically appreciated 
in terms of the development of science or art as well as in terms 
of politics. And the artist or scientist has moreover the great 
advantage of investigating the history of something that he 
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understands.' He is therefore in a stronger intellectual position, 
and likely to attain deeper historical insight within his own 
field, than the student who, without being an economist, or a 
lawyer, or a theologian, or an artist, or a scientist, does not 
hesitate to call himself a historian. In short, the proper approach 
to historical study is by feeling the need of its illumination upon 
something with which we are concerned. 

It has been suggested that our fundamental mistake in the 
teaching of history in schools is not so much the emphasis on the 
political aspect as the comprehensive treatment of a period. The 
familiar result of the comprehensive treatment is the illusion that 
we have “done,” say, the sixteenth century. The objections to 
this method may be briefly summarised. 

In the first place, we expect the pupil to keep in mind a 
varied assortment of episodes which come simultaneously under 
review because they happen to occur during a certain period. 
The relations between these elements are bound to be much less 
apparent to the young pupil than to the adult teacher. And 
the effort expected of the pupil, to achieve this comprehensive 
grasp, is far greater than is appreciated by those who take this 
way of treating history for granted, and greater than the corre- 
sponding effort called for in other subjects. For example, com- 
pare the well-knit sequence of elements in a typical science lesson 
with the bewildering number of items that come into a lesson on 
the reign of Charles II. The total number of distinguishable facts 
may be the same in both cases, but in the one instance they are 
seen to be inevitably associated, while in the second instance they 
appear to be flung together by the hand of fortune. In short, the 
comprehensive treatment is, to the young, a conglomerate treat- 
ment—a fact that goes some way to explaining why the pupil 
is so good at forgetting what he has been taught. 

In the second place, when the aim is ostensibly to make a 
general survey of a period, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
exclude material which, though important, is unsuitable to the 
young pupil. 

Thirdly, it is difficult, in the comprehensive treatment, to 
give the pupil a sense of purpose or direction. He is not looking 
for anything, but rather has to dispose his mind to receive what 
ever the next chapter of the text-book may prove to contain. 


!The present writer has known instances in which a senior form, specialising 
in science, has been taught political history for one period a week—presumably 
with the intention of humanising the boys’ education. If the course of history for 
these boys had been the history of science, it would not only have interested 
them, but would have humanised them a good deal more. 
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For the pupil, then, the periodic treatment is not only cop. 
glomerate but also capricious. As one fourth-form boy said: 
“As soon as the book starts talking about something, it start 
talking about something else.”’ ! 

If the traditional method of treatment is so unsatisfactory, 
another principle of selection must be found. Current practice 
already offers some indication of the standpoint proposed in this 
paper. Syllabuses arranged on topical rather than periodic lings 
have become fairly familiar. And it iseven more common to find 
the history of some specific topic (such as architecture) studied asa 
side-line. The aim of this paper is to advocate what may be ro 
described as a more thorough-going employment of the topical 
method than has yet been generally attempted.?_ Existing practice 
still hesitates ; topics are granted an accessory rather than a central 
position, or, if central in the syllabus, are not sufficiently specific; 
and it is still widely assumed that a knowledge of the main 
political framework of events must precede a study of such 
things as building or writing or transport. We have not, in 
fact, accepted the specific line of development as the unit of 
historical study. Hitherto the unit has been the period, treated 
comprehensively, with a bias in favour of the political. We 
shall not solve the problem of history-teaching till we learn to 
think in terms of a new unit. 

Our custom has been to present the young beginner with 
something in the nature of a general survey, and to reserve the 
more detailed study of special topics till later. But if the matter 
is considered with an unprejudiced mind, is it not clear that this 
order of presentation should be reversed? The ability to get an 
integrated and balanced view of life as a whole (and therefore 
of a period of history as a whole) is surely the mark of the mature 
mind. And the young pupil is surely more likely to learn some- 
thing of the principles governing human development by studying 


1 It might be urged, in objection to the view here expressed, that human lifeis 
conglomerate and capricious, and that to clean up our treatment of history, with 
the example of a science lesson before us, is to misrepresent the character of history 
itself. But, though life may be confused, there is no reason why our study of it 
should not be selective. What is here suggested is not that human affairs should 
be invested with a false appearance of logical sequence, but simply that we should 
choose some specific field of study. 

* It should be noted, however, that the term “line of development,” used 
later, is meant to imply something rather different from the term “ topic.” 
While the “topic” generally suggests circumscription, the ‘line of develop- 
ment ” is meant to suggest focus, The essence of the line of development consists 
in keeping a main, specific quest in view, not necessarily in excluding this a 
that. That is to say, the principle is positive, not negative. 
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something simple enough for him to understand and sufficiently 
limited in scope for him to hold in his grasp. 

It is therefore suggested that the units of history-teaching 
should be specific lines of development. The nature of these 
would vary according to the age and intelligence of the pupil. 
The needs of children of nine, ten, and eleven would be met by 
topics that are both concrete and fairly narrow, such as methods 
of writing, the means of transport, and the houses in which 
people have lived. Older children could manage broader topics ; 
pupils of thirteen and fourteen could study such things as the 
growth of trade, medicine and hygiene, the development of 
warfare and of efforts to prevent it. Older pupils again could 
handle more abstract problems; at seventeen and eighteen they 
are fit to study political and religious liberty, the general con- 
ditions of cultural vitality, and the theory of the state. 

It should be noted that these lines of development are sus- 
ceptible of very varied treatment. The more concrete and 
specific lines may be treated with very little digression into 
political narrative or general social life. Or they may provide 
the necessary continuity, while digression is freely encouraged ; 
thus the story of transport would provide the means of referring 
to the foundation of Rome, the wars with Carthage, and the 
problems of imperial administration, and the story of the alphabet 
could be told so as to illustrate the importance of the Hebrews 
in the ancient world and the contribution of Greek to Roman 
culture. 

Thus the employment of the line method does not necessarily 
involve a narrow restriction of scope. Such a restriction will 
often be desirable, especially with the younger pupils, and in 
that case the advantage of the line method is obvious. But 
when it is desirable to reach out to a more general survey, the 
advantage of this method over the conventional approach is 
undiminished, for it provides the syllabus with a backbone and 
invests the associated topics with more intelligible relevance. 
An illustration will show what is meant. Suppose that the line 
is houses and the period reached is the twelfth century. The 
medieval village presents a strange spectacle. Who lives in the 
big stone house, and why is it often designed for defence? Why 
are the peasants’ huts so mean? Why is the cultivated land so 
extensive in proportion to the number and quality of the houses ? 
These and other questions demand an answer from anyone who 
wants to account for the various ways in which people have 
housed themselves. Thus the manorial system in general can 
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be brought under review, but from such a standpoint that the 
simple primary objective is not lost. The spirit in which the 
whole problem is studied will be different from that in which it 
is approached when the teacher or the text-book decrees: ‘“ We 
have now reached the Middle Ages and to-day we will ‘do’ 
the Feudal System.” 

Nothing short of a detailed syllabus would show what a 
course planned on the line method would actually amount to, 
and there is not room for that in this paper. The advantages 
of the method, however, can be summarised. 

(1) The main object of historical study (the appreciation of 
the principles of development in human affairs) can be attained 
from the outset in simple terms. From a study of London 
buses, for example, the child of nine can appreciate the principles 
of trial and error, the drag of tradition, progressive adaptation 
to essential purpose, simplification of design, acceleration of the 
rate of change, etc. In other words, the elements of a philosophy 
of history are not beyond the young pupil, provided that the 
material in which he works is sufficiently simple. In fact it is 
no exaggeration to claim that the child who has learnt the lesson 
of London’s buses, in this sense, and nothing else, has learnt 
more history (though not more facts) than many pupils who, 
without any great understanding, can write creditable answers 
in the School Certificate examination. 

(2) The pupil can more easily get a sense of purpose. If 
asked: ‘“‘ What are you doing in history this term? ”’, he will 
not answer: “ 1485 to 1815’ (which means practically nothing), 
but will be able to say: ‘“‘ We are finding out how people 
travelled . . .” (which means that he knows what he is doing 
and has something to look for). 

(3) The elements included in a lesson or series of lessons will 
have a clearer relation to one another, so that the pupil will 
find the material more intelligible. Even supposing that he 
learns no more in six months than, for example, the development 
of ways of measuring time (sundials, clocks, etc.), he will have 
got something that makes sense as far as it goes. The more 
intelligent or older pupils who have interwoven a number of 
these threads will be in a fair way to achieving that compre- 
hensive view which the traditional methods have tried to secure 
by the wrong means. 

(4) Treatment in terms of lines of development is perhaps 
the only method by which, without grossly overloading the 
syllabus, historical study can be carried through considerable 
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stretches of time, establishing at least a foothold in ancient cul- 
tures and the more remote contemporary cultures, while at the 
same time maintaining connection with the here and now. The 
method also makes it possible to study a few things in sufficient 
detail to bring them to life. The boy who spends a year on the 
history of transport will not merely learn that Drake sailed 
round the world, but will be able to pay some attention to 
Smith’s Seaman’s Grammar and get some notion of what it felt 
like to sail the seas in those days. 

(5) The incompleteness of the study will be perfectly obvious. 
This is perhaps a sufficient answer to the usual objection to this 
method—that it artificially narrows the scope. Hitherto the 
scope has been restricted by arbitrary convention, and yet pupils 
have been allowed to imagine (even at the university) that they 
have done history.1. The study is bound to be incomplete in 
any case; there is everything to be said for an incompleteness 
which declares itself quite clearly. When history is learnt in 
the conventional way, it is easy for the student to forget how 
much he is leaving out. When the subject of study is clearly 
defined, no pupil can imagine that he has finished with the 
Middle Ages because he has “ got as far as” the Tudors. If 
he is studying ‘‘ the history of Parliament” rather than “ the 
history of England,” the restricted terms of reference will warn 
him not to think that the constitutional revolution was the only 
thing that happened in the seventeenth century. 

(6) On the other hand, as already noted, there is no difficulty 
in broadening the scope as far as is desired, since there is prac- 
tically no limit to the material that can be introduced apropos. 
For example, the study of transport might include ‘A Day’s 
Journey in the Twelfth Century,” in which a great deal of con- 
temporary life could be observed. Thus the method has great 
flexibility; but, however pursued, there would always be a 
main quest in virtue of which the whole study falls into intelligible 
perspective. 

The line method differs essentially from the conventional 
approach in that it offers a more rational standpoint. A definite 
problem is posed at the outset, and the consequent study has an 
intelligible objective, however far afield it may lead. It is in 
this spirit that any intelligent person approaches history, unless 


1 The young teacher is liable to a shock when, for instance, he is interrupted 
in the midst of a discourse on feudal obligations by a child who inquires what a 
villein’s hut was like, and what it had inside it. The idea of wanting to know such 
a thing has probably never entered the head of the honours graduate since he set 
foot in the university. 
No. 79.—vou. xx. R 
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he is merely seeking a subject in which to graduate or finds the 
same sort of leisure entertainment in history that other people 
find in reading novels or playing bridge. It is unreasonable to 
say vaguely: “I will study history.” The rational attitude is 
that of a person who says: “‘I am concerned with this or that 
problem, and I cannot fully understand it without studying its 
historical development.” The child sees no reason why he 
should study history as such; in fact, retrospection is not a habit 
of childhood. But the child does see some point in the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ How do you suppose men managed to find out how to 
turn darkness into light by touching a switch?” The line 
method makes it easy to limit the scope of the syllabus and 
exclude material that is unsuitable for the young pupil. And 
this advantage alone would be sufficient to justify it. But it 
has the greater advantage of setting the material in a rational 
perspective by relating it all to a central problem of the sort 
that the child can understand. 
M. V. C. JEFFREYS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret the death on 29 October, at the age of 69, of Canon 
C. W. Foster, D.Litt., vicar of Timberland and Honorary Canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral. Historians will be grateful to him for the pioneer 
work he did in connection with the ecclesiastical records at Lincoln. 
Through his efforts, and with the aid of the Pilgrim Trust, this 
splendid collection of diocesan records has been arranged, and is now 
in the custody of a trained archivist. His own published work was 
chiefly done for the Lincoln Record Society, of which he was Secretary 
from its foundation in 1910. In the service of this Society he found 
scope for his keen interest in, and unrivalled knowledge of, the history 
of Lincolnshire in the middle ages and his labours have done much to 
make available to scholars materials of the utmost importance for 
national as well as local history. His publications were numerous, 
and were distinguished by profound scholarship as well as by con- 
centration on affairs of his chosen county. They included A History 
of the Wilmer Family (1888), Calendars of Lincoln Wills (1902), 
Institutions to Benefices in the Diocese of Lincoln 1540-70 (1903), 
Lincoln Episcopal Records 1571-84 (1912), Administrations granted 
in the Consistory Court of Lincoln 1540-1640 (1913), Lincoln Wills 
(1914), Final Concords 1244-72 (1920), Calendars of Administrations 
in the Consistory Court 1540-1659 (1921), The Lincolnshire Domes- 
day (1924), City of Lincoln Marriages 1538-1754 (1925), The State of 
the Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, illustrated by docu- 
ments relating to the diocese of Lincoln (1926), A History of the Villages 
of Aisthorpe and Thorpe in the Fallows (1927), The Registrum Anti- 
quissimum of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln (1931-5) and several 
volumes of parish registers belonging to the county of Lincolnshire. 

* * * * * o* * 

Tue death of Professor Henri Pirenne on 25 October, at the age 
of 73, robs Belgium of her leading historian, and deprives the historical 
world of a vigorous personality distinguished for permanent services to 
international co-operation by the work he did in the Comité Inter- 
national des Sciences Historiques and elsewhere. Of those services, the 
President of the Comité International (Professor Temperley) wrote at 
length in The Times (29 October). The high respect in which Professor 
Pirenne was held in this country is indicated by the fact that he had 
received honorary degrees from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Manchester, and St. Andrews. In his own University of Ghent where 
he taught from 1886 to 1930 he gathered around himself a school of 
Belgian scholars, and some estimate of the work achieved can be made 
from the Mélanges d’histoire offerts & Henri Pirenne par ses anciens 

8 et ses amis (2 vols., 1926). His own work included editions of 
medieval texts, works on the economic history of Flanders and an 
important bibliography for Belgian history, but he will be best known 
to English readers for his monumental Histoire de Belgique (7 vols., 
1900-32), and his Medieval Cities, their origins and the revival of trade 
(Princeton University Press, 1925; French edition 1927). 

. ~ . * - * * 


Onz of the changes in the judiciary announced at the opening of 
the legal year in October has more than usual interest for historical 
R2 
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students. Owing to illness Lord Hanworth has had to resign the office 
of Master of the Rolls, which he has held since 1923. His arduous 
judicial duties have not hindered him from contributing many services 
to the cause of learning. Among other offices, he has filled that of 
President of the Dugdale Society, of the Grotius Society, of the 
British Records Society ; he is a Trustee of the British Museum, and a 
Member of the Committee of the Institute of Historical Research, 
But the special claim which he has to the gratitude of historical students 
comes from the zeal and vigour with which he has performed his duties 
as Keeper of the Public Records. From time to time we have noted in 
these pages his enthusiastic support of the movement for the preser- 
vation of local records, and there can be little doubt that he has done 
much to ensure the safety and accessibility of such materials by his 
encouragement of those local bodies which have provided centres 
where these records may be housed. 
* * * * * * * 


WE wish to draw the attention of teachers to the scheme for the 
interchange of salaried appointments between women teachers in 
British and American schools. The interchange is arranged in Great 
Britain by a Joint Committee representing the English-Speaking Union, 
the British Federation of University Women, the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmistresses, and the Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
working in conjunction with Committees in the United States, 
Appointments are open only to teachers who at the time of their applica- 
tion are holding a position in a school in Great Britain, and are 
arranged on the understanding that the teachers will return to their 
original posts on the completion of their year’s work in the United 
States. The scheme has been approved by the Board of Education, 
and service overseas is regarded as contributory service for super- 
annuation purposes, and may also count for salary increments under 
the Burnham Scale. For the year 1936-7 eight posts in History are 
so far available, but more may be added as new applications come 
through. 

Further information as to type of school, salaries, income-tax, etc., 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, British Joint Committee 
for Interchange, c/o English-Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 
37 Charles St., Berkeley Sq., London, W.1. 

* *” *” * * * * 

Tue Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of the Association will be 
held at the London School of Economics from Wednesday, 1 January 
to Saturday, 4 January. The Annual Address will be given by the 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., F.B.A., on “ Historicism and Religion.” 
Professor J. E. Neale will lecture on “ Parliamentary Elections 
Elizabeth’s Reign,” Dr. G. P. Gooch on “ British Foreign Policy since 
the War,” and Miss E. Jeffries Davis on “‘ The City Churches.” A joint 
discussion has been arranged with the Economic History Society on 
“The Place of Economic History in the Teaching of History.” This 
will be opened by Professor Eileen Power and Professor F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw. Among other speakers will be Mr. E. Bisley, Mr. A. V. Judges, 
Dr. J. D. Chambers and Dr, T. K. Derry. A full programme of social 
activities has been arranged, particulars of which can be obtained from 
the Secretary, 22 Russell Sq., W.C.1. 

* * * * * *” 6 


Art the same time and place also the Geographical Association 
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will be holding its Conference (1-3 January). The Presidential Address 
will be given by Mr. James Fairgrieve on “Can we teach Geography 
better?’ Lectures will be given by:—Mr. E. Young on “ Round 
the World by Cargo Boat,’ Mr. E. B. Worthington on “A 
Biologist Looks at Africa,” Dr. H. J. Wood on “Some Aspects of 
Irrigation Development in the Western United States,” and discussions 
will take place on ‘‘The Use of the Epidiascope in the Teaching 
of Geography in Schools,” “ Higher Certificate Courses in Geography ” 
and “ A Geography Course for Senior Schools.” 
* * * . * * * 


ExcouraGED by the success of the Tour of Yorkshire Abbeys and 
Castles arranged under Mr. McIntire’s guidance last summer, the Pro- 
da Committee appointed a sub-committee consisting of Mr. 
Dance, Mrs. Dobson, Mr. Liddle, Mr. McIntire, and the Secretary 
to arrange tours for 1936. We understand that provisional arrange- 
ments have been made for the following tours: A Tour of Roman 
Provence, from 8 to 17 April; a Tour of the Wessex Country, from 
17 to 23 April; and a Tour of the Scottish Border from Durham, from 
4to 12 August. We give these provisional and approximate dates so 
that readers interested may get into communication with the 
Secretary of the Association, 22 Russell Sq., W.C.1., as soon as 
possible. Details of the tours will be announced in a later number. 
* * * * * * * 


Tue Illustrations Committee has recently made an arrangement 
with the Director of the National Portrait Gallery whereby members 
of the Association may borrow lantern slides. Applications should 
be made in the first instance to the Secretary of the Association, 
22 Russell Sq., W.C.1. 


* * * * * * * 


Tue University of London proposes to issue invitations for the 
fourth of a series of quinquennial Anglo-American Historical Conferences 
to be held in July 1936 at the Institute of Historical Research in 
London. Registration will take place on Saturday, 4 July, and the 
opening meeting will be held on the afternoon of Monday, 6 July. 
General and sectional meetings, visits to colleges and schools of the 
University, and to places of historical interest in London, and various 
social engagements will occupy the four following days, and on Satur- 
day, 11 July, visits will be arranged to Canterbury and to other places 
of historical interest outside London. Sectional meetings will be held 
in Medieval History, Diplomatic History, the History of Parliamentary 
Institutions, Economic History, British Colonial History, British Local 
History, Slavonic History, and the Historical Relations between 
Europe and the American Continents. 

The invitations to universities, university colleges, learned societies 
and other institutions inviting them to appoint delegates to attend the 
Conference will be sent out in December 1935. Invitations to indi- 
viduals will be dispatched in March 1936, Persons interested in his- 
torical research who would like to receive invitations should send their 
names to the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, 
London, W.C.1, to whom al! communications respecting the Con- 
ference should be addressed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


We have received the following letter from Mr. H. G. Ricuarpsox 
High Barn, 14 Sheridan Road, Merton, 8.W. 10 :— : 


HISTORIANS AND ANGLO-NoRMAN TEXTS 


I write under the title I have adopted because it seems to me 
that the time has come when something should be said quite emphati- 
cally about a serious defect in English scholarship, and because I do 
not wish to single out for attack the editors of English Constitutional 
Documents, 1307-1485, which is to serve me by way of illustrative 
matter. And before I do say harsh things of that collection, as I must, 
let me express my appreciation of an admirable plan and a good, if 
not very good, selection of documents. (It would be easy to supply 
a list of a dozen or so important documents which are not there and 
without which it must be difficult to show constitutional developments 
in their proper light.) 

It is unfortunate that Miss Lodge and Miss Thornton should give 
the impression that they have been hasty and careless. It is really 
inexcusable that they should print (pp. 191-2) an extract from the 
English translation of the Anonimalle Chronicle, taken from the 
appendix of the Rolls Series edition of the Chronicon Anglia, and that 
they should misdate it. They have had the French original under 
contribution, and it seems incredible that they could have failed to 
read the passage in question, which appears on p. 99 of Mr. Galbraith’s 
edition. Equally startling is the conjectural dating 1428 (p. 221) of 
a document which is not only obviously 6 Hen. IV but is actually so 
dated in the Public Record Office file from which it has been extracted. 
These are, perhaps, casual blunders, which a little greater care in 
revision would have removed, but it is ominous that they should 
appear in a book intended for students who will rarely have the know- 
ledge to enable them to correct the mistakes of the editors. There is, 
unfortunately, much more to suggest that the editors have not realised 
the measure of their responsibilities to the beginner and, may I add, to 
scholarship. 

They preface their book with a declaration that ‘‘ except for the 
extension of abbreviations, the exact spelling and punctuation of the 
documents have been retained as in the printed text and MS. source.” 
The printed texts include the Vulgate edition of the Year Books, the 
original edition of the Fadera and the Rotuli Parliamentorum, all of 
which notoriously contain gross errors. What help to the student can 
it be to reproduce such palpable monstrosities as “ oflasse” and 
‘“‘werune,” which occur in one English paragraph (pp. 165-6) taken 
from the last-named source? Since there is no glossary of English 
terms, there is no way of telling what meaning the editors attach to 
these words : it is certain that the student will extract none. Professor 
Jacob has drawn attention to the retention of z where 3 should have 
been used,! and there are many places where y should be replaced by p 
or th. The beginner will probably be tempted to dismiss Middle 
English as the incomprehensible jargon of illiterates. But what will 
he make of the French documents ? 

The first of these is the coronation oath of 1308, and it is reproduced 
from the original edition of the Fadera. Apart from many minor errors, 


1 Ante, p. 166, 
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it contains the following impossible forms :— auntienes, droitures [adjec- 
tive], afforterez, ove (for “‘ ouele”’). A correct transcription of the text 
will be found in Parliamentary Writs, u. ii. App. pp. 10-11; and 
even the Record Commission edition of the Fadera corrected most 
of the mistakes. The sense, presumably, can be made out in this 
document as it is rendered, although there is no more justification 
for printing bad French than for ungrammatical Latin. 

ut a substantial passage (pp. 36-7) which the editors take from a 
Year Book cannot, with the greatest ingenuity, be translated. The 
method adopted for selecting portions of this long case I do not under- 
stand, but I am here concerned with the correctness of the text, which, 
so far as it goes, is, 1 am prepared to believe, an accurate reproduction 
of the Vulgate edition—but it is wild nonsense. The earlier editions 
of the Year Books may be disfigured with many errors, but they would 
at least have supplied a number of corrections to this extract, and there 
are still the manuscripts to fall back upon. But what are we to think 
of editors who can calmly print “ avant ” for “ quant,” “ sever ” for 
“server,” “fait” for ‘“ faut,’’ where the sense inevitably requires the 
correct word, as well as barbarisms such as “le breve” and “ nous 
averomus,” and can make the titles of judge and counsel part of the 

hes? How can the beginner know that such a passage as 
“Markham. Le Chief Justice dit, que si le course soit tiel . . .”’ should 
be translated ‘‘ Markham (the chief justice) said that if the course were 
such .. .”? And what conceivable meaning has “ et quel Parliament 
le Roy que fuit par son demis par case est discontinue ”’ ? 

Miss Lodge and Miss Thornton can take shelter (I think unreason- 
ably) behind the ignorant or unconscientious editors of past centuries, 
but when they set themselves to reproduce manuscripts they can have 
no excuse, except ignorance or carelessness, for the dissemination of 
error. I take, therefore, a petition to the chancellor of 1390 (p. 199), 
purporting to reproduce an original in the Public Record Office, an 
original which, T may remark, is in a reasonably clear hand. As 
with other documents (in particular that mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph), omissions of any length whatsoever, and for whatever 
cause, are indicated merely by three points, thus .. . In some cases 
the word omitted may be unimportant, but there is no such reason 
in the case of the present document. To show that this is so, I supply 
the omitted words, in italics, in the following passages : 


moustrent et soy pleignount Iohan Weston’ et Alice sa femme. . 
lour franc tenement in (sic) Warblyngton’ et Hauont. .. . 

le dit William ne vient poin einz vn lohan Heruy respondit. . . . 

le dit William Vpton’ fuit vtlage. .. . 

leschetour nostre seignur le Roy en leuantdit counte de Suth{anton). . . . 


Clearly the omitted words are required to complete the sense. 
There are, besides, these misreadings: ‘“‘ desseisme,” “ xij°” for 
“douzieme,” “ vtlagie” for ‘“ vtlagerie,” “ pitie” for “ seignurie,” 
“honure ” for “ houure ” (= ceuvre). 

There are similar misreadings in the document of 26 May, 1405 
(p. 221), which, as I have said above, is conjecturally referred to 1428. 
Here we have “ tres honourable ” (bis) for “ treshonure,” “ Birkhened ” 
(bis) for “ Birkheued ” (i.e. Birkenhead), ‘“‘ seignur Richard” for 
sire Richard,” “escallement’”’ for “ estallement,” “‘ perensi’’ for 
,, Darensi.” (I looked curiously to see what meaning was given to 

escallement ” in the glossary of French terms, but the word has 
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eluded the editors, as it will elude most readers.) Here, too, as I fear 
everywhere in this book, Westmoustier appears as Westmonstier, 
although the editors should have remembered that “ moustier ” jg 
the French equivalent for minster and, as ‘‘ moutier,” is a component of 
many modern French place-names: but n, u, and v are very trouble. 
some to most English readers of French manuscripts. 

I hope I have not been unfair in my sampling. Where the editors 
have had a reasonably competent predecessor, their text will obviously 
be respectable : where their predecessor has been indifferent or worse, 
their text will leave much to be desired. In any case, the differences in 
methods of capitalisation and punctuation, even of orthography, 
cannot but be a source of confusion to those with little knowledge of 
the language. True, the editors have not pretended to supply a critical 
text; but as it seems to me, who, although not a professional teacher 
of history, come in many ways in contact with beginners, they had an 
obligation to ensure that their texts faithfully reproduced the true 
originals, and they have a duty to secure that a second edition shall 
be corrected from the manuscripts by someone more skilled than 
themselves in philology. 

If this were the only conclusion, I should not have written at such 
length, although it seems especially important in English-speaking 
countries to point out errors of this kind, because few of those who, 
either as teacher or taught, will wish to use so convenient a selection 
of documents, will have the capacity for distinguishing what is right 
from what is wrong, still less of setting the wrong right. But, as I 
said at the beginning, I do not wish to single out this particular book 
for attack. It is symptomatic of a defect of much editing by 
English historians. 

Let me illustrate how widespread this defect is by a ghost-word, 
“communance.” This is a mere ignorant rendering of ‘‘ communaute,” 
due to the similarity of nc and ut in many medieval hands. It is a 
sixty-year-old mistake of H. R. Luard’s, the editor of the Burton Annals, 
and it occurs in a well-known document, the French version of the 
Provisions of Westminster, and in a well-worn phrase “‘ la communaute 
de Engletere.” 1 Every reader, one would think, coming across 
Luard’s misreading, would have smiled and corrected it, for the form 
is quite impossible. But historians seem to conspire in preserving it, 
and the most distinguished of them reproduce it to this day. I will 
give no references, but ask anyone interested to keep his eyes open. 

Or take another ghost-word, “‘ vané,” as in the phrase “ les mieutz 
vanetz citezeyns.” A distinguished French philologist remarks of 
this word: “ trés commun au XIV° siécle et trés rare avant.” * How 
little did he appreciate British methods of editing! For the word 
does not exist, and the spelling should be vaué (“ mieux valoir,” in 
various forms, can be traced back to the eleventh century). 

Now I do not suggest that the editing of Anglo-Norman texts is a 
simple matter, nor that the most diligent among us can keep our 
transcripts and proofs free from error, although the vast mass of 
fourteenth-century documents present relatively few difficulties. 
It is no use, however, shirking the difficulties and pretending that, so 
long as the sense is vaguely preserved, correctness of spelling and 
grammar is a matter of little consequence. Some editors are, of course, 
conscientious and competent—to mention names would be invidious— 
1 Annales Monastici, 1. 479. 

* F, J. Tanquerey, Recueil de Lettres Anglo-Frangaises, p. 179. 
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but the incompetent and unconscientious are not, so far as I can judge 

from reviews, deemed to merit censure. Whether this is due to the 

diffidence or the tolerance of the reviewers is a question, but it is 

difficult to believe that in any other European country, where historical 

scholarship is held in regard, such an attitude of indifference would be 
ible. 

Let me, at this point, cite the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 
Ingiving evidence a few months ago before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, he said : 

“T do not know any outside person, excepting perhaps the paid 
record agents, who are really to be quite relied on in reading docu- 
ments. They can read them for their own purposes, but they cannot 
read them well enough to be able to edit them. I do not think I am 
unfair to them in saying that.” } 

As a witness at another sitting of the same Committee, I can with 
the greater freedom say that one’s replies do not always represent 
considered opinions, and, since the question which gave rise to Mr. 
Stamp’s answer mentioned, in particular, research students, some 
qualification may perhaps be understood. For I should myself be 
ready to assert that there are at least as many people outside as inside 
the Public Record Office who can read and edit medieval documents 
competently. But this subtraction made, the statement seems to be 
undeniable and as true as it is lamentable, and truer perhaps of French 
documents than of Latin. 

There is a remedy for this—to teach medievalists their trade. But 
that is a foreign notion and not, I dare say, our British way. Yet even 
for undergraduates a course such as is given at the Ecole des Chartes 
may be an excellent vehicle for humane learning, and will set those 
standards of exactness without which history is a vain pastime. By 
a coincidence there appeared in the same number of History both 
Professor Jacob’s review of English Constitutional Documents and 
Professor Powicke’s summary of the results of the recent inquiry into 
The Study of History in the Universities of Great Britain. The one did 
not remark any of the more glaring defects of a book whose very 
purpose was to introduce undergraduates to the study of sources : 
‘the texts themselves,” he said, “are carefully rendered.” The 
other expressed himself as perturbed because “ an honours degree in 
history . . . does not possess sure and certain efficacy.” Quis custo- 
diet ipsos custodes ? 


1 Report from the Select Committee on Estimates (House of Commons Paper 95 
of 1935), p. 54. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXX.—Tue Trvtonic SETTLEMENT OF NORTHERN ENGLAND! 


It is a fact familiar to all students of the earliest sources for Anglo. 
Saxon history that a variety of names is used for the inhabitants of 
the most northerly group of Teutonic kingdoms in Britain, the people 
whom the historians describe normally as the Northumbrians. Not 
only are they called, as we should expect, Nordanhymbri, and variants 
of that word, but such terms as Ultrahumbrenses, Transhumbrani, 
Aquilonales, Hymbronenses, and so on are also used to distinguish 
them. Most scholars, if they have considered the matter at all, seem, 
like Plummer in his useful note on Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 1. 15, 
to regard these names as mere literary aliases, born of the imaginative 
fertility so characteristic of the seventh and eighth centuries in this 
country. It is the purpose of this note to inquire whether perhaps 
this variety of names may not have arisen from something more 
interesting than the verbal ingenuity of our ancestors, and may even 
preserve a hint of a forgotten phase of our history. 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NoTE :— 

Of the original authorities cited in this article the following are the most easily 
accessible editions. The texts of Gildas, the Historia Brittonum, and the relevant 
parts of Bede’s De Temporum Ratione are printed together in Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica: Auctores Antiquissimi, x111. (edited by Mommsen 1898). The 
controversial literature relating to Gildas and Nennius is extensive and exhausting : 
see J. F. Kenney, The Sources for the Karly History of Ireland, 1. (1920), pp. 150-2 
for Gildas, and pp. 152-5 for Nennius. F. Lot’s new edition of the latter (Nennius 
et Vhistoria Brittonum, Paris, 1934) is an important recent addition marked by 
characteristic vigour and originality. Bede's Ecclesiastical History and Historia 
Abbatum and the relevant parts of the early Whitby Life of S. Gregory are in 
Bedae Opera Historica (ed. C. Plummer, 1896); Eddius’ Vita Wilfridi has been 
edited and translated by B. Colgrave (1927), who is also preparing a much-wanted 
edition of the Lives of 8. Cuthbert. There is an edition of the Epitome of Festus’ 
De Verborum Significatione, in the Teubner series, Other relevant documents are 
to be found in W. de G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum (1885-93), A. W. Haddan 
and W. Stubbs, Councils, etc. (1869-78), and W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of 
Wales (1868). The text of the Gododdin poems is in J. Gwenogvryn Evans, 
Book of Aneirin, 1. (1908), and a discussion of ‘‘ The Problem of Catraeth”’ by 
Prof. lfor Williams in Yorks, Society for Celtic Studies (1933-34), p. 17. ; 

Of the many secondary authorities, H. M. Chadwick’s Origin of the English 
Nation (1907: references are here made to the reprint of 1924), though nearly 
thirty years old, retains its perennial freshness. The archxological evidence for 
Yorkshire may be studied in Victoria County History, Yorks., U., and incidentally 
in G. Baldwin Brown, Arts in Early England, 11. and tv. (1915), and E. T. Leeds, 
Archeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements (1913); that for Friesland in J. H. 
Holwerda, Nederlands Vroegste Geschiedenis, P. C. J. A. Boeles, Friesland tot de 
Eelfde Eeuw (1927), P. Zylmann, a Urgeschichte (1933), and the excellent 
excavation reports, mainly of A. E. Van Giffen, in the publications of the Vereeniging 
voor Terpenonderzoek, : 4 

The detailed archwological parallels between Frisia and Deira in this period 
have not yet been published. On the Ambrones reference may be made to Ducange, 
Glossarium mediae et infime Latinitatis, Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, and 
Pauly Wissowa, Realencyclopddie; on the Humber, see E. Ekwall, English Riwer 
Names (1928); on Lindsey, F. M. Stenton’s article in Zssays in History Presented 
to R, Lane Poole (1927), Plurmmer’s note on Hist, Eccles., 11. 11; and C, W. Phillips 
in Archwological Journal, xc1, (1934). 

The only up-to-date synthesis of all the evidence for the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
(R. H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons (1935)) is conservative in tone, 
disappointingly brief on the settlement of Northumbria (1, 148-53). 
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The first stage of our inquiry must be to ask whether these names 
are, so to speak, stratified. Were some in use earlier than others, or 
were all in use at once? Let us look at the practice of our early 
sources, and since students of this time start instinctively with Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, it will be as well to consider that first. Now, 
in the Ecclesiastical History the almost invariable usage for the peoples 
of Bernicia and Deira taken together is ‘‘ Nordanhymbri.” In one 

e, it is true, “‘ Transhumbrana gens ” is used in reference to a 
itical distinction between the two kingdoms which together formed 
the “ Nordanhymbri ” (11. 14), but the latter word is normal through- 
out. It is, however, important to notice that, not counting the 
Preface, which, like all prefaces, was written last, Bede thinks it 
necessary on the first occasion on which he uses the word in the 
Ecclesiastical History to explain exactly what he means by it: “ tota 
Nordanhymbrorum progenies,”’ he writes, “id est illarum gentium quae 
ad Boream Humbri fluminis inhabitant ” (1. 15), and not only so, but 
he repeats this explanation in varying terms in two out of the next 
three passages in which he has occasion to speak of the Nordanhymbri.' 
After this, however, the word is used unexplained. We are left with 
the feeling that the word Nordanhymbri, though Bede was clearly 
determined to use it to the exclusion of all other terms, was one that 
needed explanation. In other words, it was apparently not then the 
familiar or normal term which Northumbrian has since become. 

Can we test this conclusion from Bede’s own earlier writings, for 
the Ecclesiastical History was finished in 731, towards the end of his 
life? Fortunately we can. There are two passages in the De Tem- 
porum Ratione (finished 725) and one in the Historia Abbatum (after 
716) in which Bede refers to the men of Northumbria by name, and in 
none of them does he use Nordanhymbri. In the earlier work (Historia 
Abbatum, § 4) Ecgfrid is called simply “‘ Transhumbranae regionis 
regem ’’; in the latter we have “‘. . . gentes Anglorum ab aquilone 
Humbri fluminis sub regibus Aelle et Aedilfrido sitae,” and again, 
“ Eduinus excellentissimus rex Anglorum in Brittania transumbranae 
gentis ad aquilonem ”’ (ed. Mommsen, pp. 309-11). These latter phrases, 
with their cumbrous attempt to combine the older Transhumbranus 
with a reference to the north, suggest that Bede was working towards 
the full-blown Nordanhymbri of the Ecclesiastical History: but in 
725 he had not reached it. 

So much for Bede. Eddius’ Life of S. Wilfrid was written between 
710 and 720: it is probably a few years earlier than the Historia 
Abbatum. Here, too, we have no sign of Nordanhymbri, though the 
word would have been useful to Eddius, for he constantly has occasion 
to refer to the Northumbrians or their king. Instead we find him 
employing two different words. One, the commonest, is Ultrahum- 
brenses. In chapter 45 Wilfrid “de regione Ultrahumbrensium . . . 
expulsus recessit.” In chapter 47 are three separate mentions of 


1 These occasions are: u. 5, rex Nordanhymbrorum gentis, id est eius quae 
ad Borealem Humbrae fluminis plagam inhabitat, and 1. 9, gens Nordanhymbrorum, 
hoc est ea natio Anglorum quae ad Aquilonalem Humbre , plagam habitabat 
The earlier unexplained passage is in 1. 34—a chapter which, as Plummer, ad loc, 
has noted, breaks awkwardly into the thread of the narrative: if it was in fact 
inserted here at a late stage in his revision by Bede himself, both this fact and the 
unexplained ‘‘ regno Nordanhymbrorum "’ would be easily accounted for, There 
is also one other case, in u. 5, of an unexplained use of the word in this part of 
the book, but it occurs only a few lines after the explained passage in the same 


chapter quoted above, and can therefore hardly be regarded as a distinct occasion. 
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the “ terra, regnum,” or “gens” of the Ultrahumbrenses. It js 
also used as a regnal style: both Ecgfrid and Aldfrid are called Ki 
of the Ultrahumbrenses (chs. 44, 58). Eddius’ other word is simply 
“ Aquilonales,” the men of the north: he uses it as a regnal style of 
Aldfrid and of Osred (chs. 43, 60). Another regnal style which he 
employs merely specifies the component parts of the kingdom as if 
there were no official general term at all: thus Oswiu is “ regem 
Deyrorum et Berniciorum ” in ch. 15 and Ecgfrid “ rex Derorum et 
Bernicorum ” in ch. 20. Whatever may be the significance of these 
differences, it is at least clear that Nordanhymbri was not in general 
use in the second decade of the eighth century. Had it been we may 
be sure that Eddius would have used it, at any rate occasionally among 
his other alternatives. 

Can we carry the story any farther? Two documents quoted 
verbatim by Eddius take back two of his own usages ten years earlier, 
In Wilfrid’s petition to the Pope (? 703), he speaks of Aldfrid as 
“‘regem Aquilonensium,” merely a variant of the Aquilonales we have 
met before (ch. 51): while in the letter of Pope John VI after the 
Synod of 704 Aldfrid is addressed as ‘‘ regi Derorum et Berniciorum.” ! 
Earlier still we can fortunately go. Three precious documents carry 
us back some twenty years farther, and they introduce us with singular 
unanimity to a new and primitive stratum in the evolution of the 
name of Northumbria. The first is dated clearly enough. In the 
Preface to the Synodal Letters issued after the Council of Hatfield 
in 680, preserved by Bede (Hist. Eccles., tv. 17), Ecgfrid is described 
as “rege Hymbronensium.” The second is the early life of 8. Gregory 
the Great by a Monk of Whitby, which can hardly be much later: 
the author here speaks of his native Deira as “in gente nostra quae 
dicitur Humbrensium ” (§ 12). The third is the heading of Theodore’s 
Penitential with its mysterious mention of a ‘‘ Discipulus Umbrensis.” * 
No longer, it would appear, are we in an atmosphere in which the 
Humber is the boundary; in the seventh century it was still possible 
to speak of what we call Northumbrians as the men of the river itself. 

Summarising the evidence for the stratification of these names 
we may thus say :— 


(1) Our earliest genuine documents (late seventh century) use 
Humbrenses, Hymbronenses; and they are the only ones 
to do so. 


1 Eddius Life of St. Wilfrid, ed. Colgrave, c. 54. It is interesting to find this 
still used as a regnal style as late as 745-6 in the letter of 8. Boniface to Aethelbald 
of Mercia (Birch, Cart. Sax., 172), where he is speaking of the fate of Osred of 
Northumbria. Perhaps 8. Boniface, from his long absence abroad, was getting 
out of date in these matters. We know that he wrote home for some of Bede's 
works, but there is no mention among them of the Hcclesiastical History which 
would have introduced him to the new Nordanhymbri, 

* Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, etc., m1, 173. 

* By this are meant, of course, the earliest documents which attempt distine- 
tion between the Northumbrians and other Teutonic settlers, Some documents 
whose wording is too vague to be useful for our purposes may be conveniently 
listed here—e.g, Boniface V, writing to Edwin in 625 (Bede, Hist. Hccles., 11. 10), 
and Honorius I, writing in 634 (ibid., 11, 17), both address him as “‘ regi Anglorum,” 
while Vitalian, writing to Oswiu in 667 (ibid., 11. 29), calls him “ regi Saxonum.” 
It is interesting to find Northumbrian Angles habitually describing themselves as 
Saxons at this period: e.g. Wilfrid calls himself “ episcopus Saxoniae ”’ in his 

tition to the Papacy in 679 (Eddius, c. 30); Abbot Hwaetberht writes “ de 

axonia ’’ from Monkwearmouth to Gregory II in 716 (Bede, Hist. Abb., § 19); 

and the author of the Anonymous Life of 8, Cuthbert (ed. Stevenson, § 30) speake 
of “ Egfrido rege et episcopis Saxonum.” 
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(2) In the first and second decades of the eighth century we find 
Aquilonales/enses and also Ultrahumbrenses used by 
Eddius: and in the second decade Transhumbranus by 
Bede.! 

(3) In the third decade Bede combines Transhumbranus with 
phrases bringing in the north. 

(4) In the Ecclesiastical History, Bede normally uses Nordan- 
hymbri: and its supersession of all other phrases and styles 
was the direct result of his practice and prestige.” 


Are we justified in taking the final step and saying that Bede 
invented the word Nordanhymbri, and that that was why he took 
such special care to explain its meaning so frequently in the early 
part of the Ecclesiastical History? It is tempting to do so, and it is 
quite likely that he did, but we have first to consider the document 
embodying the decrees of Theodore’s Synod of Hertford in 673. For 
in this document, which there is every reason to believe contem- 

, Wilfrid is described as “ Nordanhymbrorum gentis episcopus.” 
The word “ Nordanhymbrorum,” which Bede had to explain so 
laboriously in 731, thus makes a unique appearance in a document 
of 673 antedating the whole evolutionary series, of which we have 

ted it is itself the final product. Now, if the Decrees of the 
Council of Hertford were preserved independently of Bede this would 
be sufficient to jeopardise the whole argument. But it is important 
to notice that the document is preserved only by Bede himself, and 
that too in the Ecclesiastical History (Iv. 5), in which the Nordanhymbri, 
if the evidence gathered above means anything, were making their 
first appearance in literature. No one familiar with his accuracy in 
matters of this kind would venture to accuse Bede of deliberately 
modifying a document he was copying even in so unimportant a 
detail,* yet it is permissible to wonder whether he may not subcon- 
stiously have allowed an “‘ Humbrensium ” or something like it, in 
what Theodore wrote, to appear as the “ Nordanhymbrorum ” which 
was so much in his mind, as the word to supplant all synonyms in 
passages of his own composition, It may seem a lame way of sur- 
mounting the difficulty ; but in view of the evidence for the stratifica- 
tion of these words collected here, it is indeed hard to see what else 
wecan do. The only alternative is to credit Theodore with a gift of 
literary prophecy which one hesitates to ascribe even to so great a 
man. I find it easier to believe that for a moment Homer nodded. 
But only those who believe it more passionately than would appear 
justifiable will be willing to say with assurance that Bede created 
the word Nordanhymbri. 

However that may be, the conclusions to which we have been 
drawn would seem to be of interest from several points of view. In 


* An isolated use of Transhumbranus as an official style was made as late as 
187 by Alfwald of Northumbria (Haddan and Stubbs, m1, 459), This use of an 
obsolete title for official purposes may be paralleled by the occasional use by Kings 
of Wessex of the style of Rex Gewissorum in charters as late as the tenth century. 

* No other word but Nordanhymbri is used, for example, in the continuation 
of Bede, the Northumbrian Annals in Symeon of Durham or the Anglo-Sawen 
Chronicle. The latter, indeed, tries to go one better than Bede by occasional 
introduction of the Southumbrians too (4.p, 449, 641, 697, 702). It need not be 
ene that the sixth- and seventh-century entries in the Chronicle relating 
to umbria are all derived from Bede, 

* In this very document, for example, Bede scrupulously retains the date by 
the Roman Indiction instead of altering it to that which he himself employed, 
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the first place, they illustrate in a remarkable way the extraordi 
influence which Bede exercised on historical writing, almost, one 
might say, on political practice. For whether he invented the word 
“Nordanhymbri” or merely borrowed it from the prescient but 
neglected Theodore, we have seen that it was certainly unfamiliar in 
731; and it was in any case no mean achievement to win universal 
acceptance of an unfamiliar name for one of the most important 
English kingdoms, and to cause it to stick so effectively that to this 
day one part of that kingdom, Northumberland, is still called by it, 
So successful, indeed, was his imposition of the name, that most 
historians have treated it as a natural growth, springing from the 
earliest age of Teutonic settlement. 

Then, too, one may use this established stratification of the names 
as a touchstone for testing the genuineness of what purport to be 
early documents in which such names occur. We possess, unfortu- 
nately, no large collection of early Northumbrian land charters such 
as are available for Mercia and Kent, and there are not many cases 
in which the genuineness or otherwise of a Northumbrian document 
of this age cannot be satisfactorily determined on other grounds, 
Our touchstone is therefore less useful than it might otherwise be. 
But it may not be without interest to see what happens if we try it 
on one or two obvious cases. Take the alleged decree of Theodore 
in 680 dealing with the division’of Bishoprics (Birch, Cart. Saz., 53), 
Most scholars regard it as spurious, and the phrase ‘“ usque ad confinia 
Nordanhumbrorum ”’ occurring in it forces us to endorse the suspicions 
of Haddan and Stubbs (Councils, etc., m1. 152-3) against the text as 
it stands. But it is interesting to note that in the Preface to it, Eogfrid 
is called “‘ regi Humbronensium,” and he is made to attest it as “ rex 
Humbrensium,” both phrases proper to the alleged date, and unlikely 
to be the work of any but a skilful post-Bedan forger. Without 
claiming any value in the text as we have it, it might thus be per- 
missible to suggest that an earlier document may perhaps underlie it. 
Alternatively, of course, the King’s style may have been taken 7 a 
careful forger from some genuine seventh-century document. Then 
again, the obviously forged grant of Ecgfrid to Cuthbert, of reputed 
date 685, gets another nail in its coffin from the mention of Bishop 
Trumwine as ‘‘ Northumhymbrorum antistite ” (Birch, Cart. Saz., 66). 

More interesting are the Northumbrian references in the Historia 
Brittonum when viewed in this connection. For here in two passages 
we meet with the Humbrenses again under a very thin disguise. In 
the genealogy of the Bernician Kings, Ecgfrid’s death fighting the 
Picts is mentioned: “et nunquam addiderunt Saxones ambronum 
ut a Pictis vectigal exigerent ” (ch. 57). And a little later, in speaking 
of the conversion of Northumbria, the author tells us, “ Rum map 
Urbgen baptizavit eos et per quadraginta dies non cessavit baptizare 
omne genus ambronum” (ch. 63). These Ambrones are clearly 
nothing but the Humbrenses of our seventh-century documents,’ 
and their appearance here is the strongest possible argument for 4 
seventh-century original independent of borrowings from Bede behind 
this part of the book. For i iat as we have seen, was the 

roper name for the Northumbrians at that time, but not later. It 
is most unlikely that such phrases would have been used in any original 
of the eighth or later centuries. 


The identification has been recognised before, e.g. F. Liebermann in Essays in 
Medieval History presented to T'. F. Tout (1925), p. 28 n. 
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Later on we shall have to return to the significance of the term 
Ambrones. Meanwhile there is another passage in the Historia 
Brittonum which is interesting in the parallelism it affords to one of 
the usages we have noticed in Eddius. In ch. 65 Penda, we are told, 
“primus separavit regnum Merciorum a regno Nordorum et .. . 
Sanctum Oswaldum regem Nordorum occidit per dolum. Ipse fecit 
bellum Cocboy in quo cecidit . . . et Oswald rex Nordorum.” This 
use of Nordi, ‘‘ the men of the north,” is obviously the same as Eddius’ 
use of Aquilonales, and Wilfrid’s Aquilonenses. We have no dated 
examples of it earlier than Eddius, but it is probably as primitive as 
the use of Humbrenses, and was employed side by side with it for the 
whole block of Northern peoples. We shall come back in a moment 
to the suggestion of the early dependence of Mercia on the “‘ regnum 
Nordorum”’: we may note at once that such terms as Nordi or 
Aquilonales are never used by Bede : the nearest that he gets to them 
is when, speaking of the Humber, “ quo meridiani et septentrionales 
Anglorum populi dirimuntur,” ! he suggests a general distinction of 
“men of the north ” and “‘ men of the south.”’ But, as we shall see, 
his treatment of the Humber as a boundary shows that he is already 
a stage removed in thought from the atmosphere of the period of 
settlement in which these names arose. On the other hand, the 
occurrence of Men of the North in certain of the traditional British 
poems of this area seems to hark back to a memory of the same usage.” 

It is, however, in its historical significance, its bearing on the 
Teutonic settlement of North-eastern England, that the main interest 
of these names is to be found. If it be true, as the evidence suggests, 
that the earliest name for the Northumbrians was Humbrenses, ‘“‘ the 
men of the Humber,” and that this name was still in use in the late 
seventh century, not only for Deira, for which the Monk of Whitby 
is invaluable evidence, but also for Bernicia—Ecgfrid, for example, 
who was essentially Bernician, seems to have used it as an official 
title—then some questions of considerable historical significance 
may be raised. First, and perhaps least important, it brings to the 
front an idea once put forward by Professor Chadwick, “that the 
Bernician kingdom arose out of a movement from more southern 
districts, presumably Deira.” * From the archzological standpoint 
this is, indeed, the natural conclusion from the evidence, for the only 
parts of Northumbria thickly occupied by Angles in the early pagan 
period seem to have been the Yorkshire coastline, the Wolds (the 
on Deira), parts of Holderness and the immediate neighbourhood 
of York. In other words, the emphasis on the Humber as the main 
channel of penetration suggested by the name Humbrenses is clearly 
borne out from the archeological distribution, and the extreme rarity 
of any traces of the pagan period in Durham and Northumberland is 
to be explained not only by the sparseness of the population, but also 
by the lateness of its settlement. Nor do the literary sources conflict 
seriously with this idea. The earliest information that we have for 
Bernicia goes back no farther than the establishment of Ida at Bam- 

gh in 547, and as to his provenance, it was, at any rate in the 
twelfth century, thought to be southern, for there is the story, for what 


* Hist. Eccles.,1, 25, One may com the use of “‘ sundaranglorum” by the 
Monk of Whitby, § 18; and see F, M. Stenton in Eng. Hist, Rev., xxx, (1918), 
433-52, for the later developments of this conception of the South Angles. 

‘ See the poems in Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 1, 374-409, 

Origin of the English Nation, p. 172. 
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it is worth, in the Life of 8. Oswald and elsewhere, that he landed 
at Flamborough Head and moved north, “ postmodum Boreale 
plagas occupans.” + It may even be possible to see in the Gododdin 
poems, attributed to the sixth-century poet Aneirin, a glimpse of a 
political situation in which northward pressure of Humbrenses from 
Deira had reached Catterick (Catraeth), while British resistance js 
based on localities as far away as the Firth of Forth (Dineidin, Edin. 
burgh). Such a situation could hardly arise if the intervening Bernicia 
was already the scene of Anglian conquest and settlement. There is 
an increasing tendency among scholars to regard these poems as based 
on sixth-century originals, but it would be obviously unwise to set 
much store by evidence of this kind. If, however, there is anything 
in this suggestion, which is put forward without undue emphasis, 
then the struggles of Deira and Bernicia are to be thought of as the 
struggles between a parent stock and an enterprising offshoot at first 
numerically weaker, but toughened by its severer struggle for existence! 

But the name Humbrenses raises more profound speculations, 
For it can hardly have been originally applied only to the settlers on 
the north bank of the estuary, or it is hard to see why they should 
not have been Northumbrians from the start. It involves, in fact, 
a re-arrangement of our ideas of the political geography of the settle. 
ment period, ideas which have been current ever since the time of 
Bede. For to him the Humber estuary was always the dividing 
line between the North and South, a frontier between distinct and 
often hostile peoples, a boundary between the Nordanhymbri and 
other Anglian tribes who had been falling during his lifetime under 
the domination of Mercia.? Even without the Humbrenses to caution 
us, it would be impossible to believe that this was the réle of the estuary 
in early times. All up the coast of England the estuaries and river- 
mouths acted as magnets to the Teutonic settlers. The courses of 
the rivers that fall through the Fens into the Wash served at first 
rather to unite than to divide the invaders who used those rivers as 
their roads. There is every geographical probability that the Humber 
too attracted settlers in exactly the same way as we know the Wash 


1 Life of 8. Oswald in Symeon of Durham (Rolls Series), 1. 338. One may note 
further that if the derivation of Bernicia from the Brigantes, supported as it is 
by the authority of Ekwall (Introduction to the Survey of English Place Names, 
p. 21), finds acceptance, such a southerly origin seems inevitable, for there is 
every reason to believe, both from the distribution of their pre-Roman coinage 
and from the location of their Roman capital at Isurium a near 
Boroughbridge), that the focus of the British Brigantes was not in the later 
Bernicia at all, but in Deira. The northward movement of the name would thus 
reflect the southern origin of those who used it: its history would, in fact, be 
exactly parallel to that of Northumberland : which has moved north in the same 
way and finally settled down in an area which has no geographical connection with 
the Humber at all. 7 

* If this southerly origin of the Bernician settlement is to be accepted, it must 
be realised, of course, that the settlers are not likely to have proceeded from Deira 
by land, but by sea, This is clear from (1) the obviously coastal distribution of 
such archeological remains as come from Northumberland, and the fact that it was 
coastal promontories such as Bamburgh or Coludesburh (Antiquity, vat. (1934), 
202-4) which became their principal fortresses; (2) the fact that Durham is almo 
completely devoid of pagan Saxon settlement, a fact easily understood from its 
forested and broken character. See Life of 8. Oswald (Symeon of Durham, 1. 
339), where the whole land between Tyne and Tees is described as having been 
in the sixth century “sola eremi vastitudo . . . eoque sola indomitorum ¢ 
silvestrium animalium spelunca et habitatio fuit.”’ 

* E.g. Hist, Heoles., 1, 25; u, 5, 

‘ The point has been well made for the Fens by H. C. Darby, “‘ The Fenland 
Frontier in Anglo-Saxon England,’”’ Antiquity, vii, (1934), 185-201. 
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did. We should expect it at first rather to have bound together than 
to have held apart those who used it as a means of access to the whole 
basin which it serves. And all the time the name of the Humbrenses 
has been there to remind us that this was in fact the case. It carries 
us back behind the political geography of Bede’s day to a time when 
the “ men of the Humber ” were spreading outwards in every direction 
from one of the main foci of settlement in early Saxon England. 

If we try to estimate the extent of this primitive ‘“‘ regnum 
Nordorum,” which must be thought of rather as a loose federation 
than a close political unity, we soon find ourselves faced with lack 
of evidence. It is at least clear that the word Humber was applied 
in early times to a considerably larger area of the river system ion it 
is at present. Asser in the ninth century could speak of York as 
situated on the bank of the Humber, and as late as the fourteenth 

the name was still used in the valley of the Don (Ekwall, 
English River Names, s.v. Humber), while in 1374 there was a “‘ Hum- 
burmedewe ’’ on the Trent at Leverton between East Retford and 
Lincoln (Engl. Place Name Soc. Surrey (1934), p. 121). In early days 
it may well have been still more extensively employed. The kingdom 
of Lindsey was certainly part of the Regnum Nordorum, and remained 
so right down into the seventh century. We can see this from the 
fact that Paulinus found it natural and inevitable to conduct preaching 
tours there as an integral part of his northern mission to Edwin of 
Deira. The Humber was no barrier then. But South Lincolnshire, 
the modern parts of Holland and Kesteven, falls naturally into the 
Fenland settlement area and is part of a different system. 

The case of Mercia is more difficult. Archzologically speaking, 
the heart of the original Mercia is represented by the line of earl 
cremation cemeteries in the Middle Trent Valley between Newar 
and the neighbourhood of Burton, and the Trent is, after all, as much 
apart of the Humber system as the Yorkshire Ouse or the Derwent. 
The earlier history of Mercia is notoriously obscure: we have no 
information of its kings, if it had any, before the mysterious Cearl who 
was Edwin’s father-in-law (Hist. Zccles., 11. 14), but who does not appear 
(until a bright but worthless guess of Henry of Huntingdon) among 
the ancestors of Penda and the later royal family. The latter, who 
came to the throne in 626, is the first of his line of whom we know 
anything as a King of Mercia, and it is at this point that we should 
recall the curious statement of the Historia Brittonum, which we have 
already mentioned, that it was Penda who first separated the Kingdom 
of the Mercians from the “ regnum Nordorum.” It looks as though 
Mercia, too, until the appearance of the dynamic personality of 
Penda may have been but a dependent offspring of the Humbrenses. 
Mercia would be thus just another Bernicia in relation to the parent 
stock, but one whose interests became in the seventh century rather 


separatist than absorptive. 
But that is not quite all that can be said. For, on the one hand, 


* The division of Lincolnshire into a northerly and southerly area is well 
illustrated by the archeological distribution of the pagan cemeteries. See ©. W. 
Phillips’ map, A ical Journal, xot, (1934), p. 139, Pl. XXVII. Note the 
teluetance of the Monks of Bardney to receive Oswald’s body—‘ quia de alia 
provincia ortus fuerat et super eos regnum acceperat veteranis eum odiis etiam 
mortuum insequebantur.”’ Bede, Hist, Hccles,, ut, 11, Bardney, it is true, is 
mm the modern Parts of Lindsey, but this south-west corner in which it lies 

geographically into the southern area, Had Bardney been north of the 
Watershed between the Witham and the Humber, the case might well have been 
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the Middle Trent Valley is at least as accessible from the Fenland 
region by passing up the Welland and down the Wreak and Soar, 
both valleys full of early cremation cemeteries, as it is from the 
estuary of the Humber; and it would be pedantic to insist on the 
obstructive qualities of so unobtrusive a watershed as this. And on 
the other, Professor Chadwick has long ago demonstrated that the 
ancestors of Penda, according to the genealogies, came of an illustrious 
continental family, and there are some reasons for believing that 
the family was connected in England at first rather with the Fenland 
settlement area than with the North.! It is certainly hard to visualise 
such a distinguished family as the rulers in early times of a mere 
outlying dependency of the Humbrenses. 

One can, of course, easily satisfy both views by assuming that the 
first Mercians were mainly if not wholly of Humbrensian origin, and 
remained dependent on the “regnum Nordorum”’ until the arrival 
of Penda and his followers, whose ejection from the old Middle Anglia 
of the Fenland region may well have been an outcome of the brief 
East Anglian expansion represented by the mysterious Bretwaldaship 
of Redwald. But this is at the moment nothing but a convenient 
hypothesis; what is needed is a much closer study than has yet been 
made of the Saxon antiquities of the Middle Trent and the Soar, and 
especially of the cremation pottery. It should be possible to determine 
whether Humbrian or Fenland influence is predominant in this region, 
but that is one of the many things in Anglo-Saxon archeology that 
has not yet been done. 

Whatever the early relationship between Mercia and the Hum- 
brenses may have been, it is at any rate clear that it was precisely 
the rapid growth of the former under Penda and his successors in 
the seventh century that broke up the old political situation, and by 
detaching Lindsey from the “regnum Nordorum ”’ deprived the old 
Humbrian block of its limbs south of the river and turned the river 
itself from a channel of communication between allied peoples into a 
frontier between hostile states. And while the name Humbrenses 
survived, as we have seen, in current use for the northern half of the 
old confederation until near the end of the seventh century, the 
expansion of Mercia made its continued use inaccurate and misleading. 
It was this which led to a series of experimental substitutes, Trans- 
humbrani, Ultrahumbrenses, and the like, which we began by noting 
as characteristic of the opening decades of the eighth century: and 
when Bede adopted Nordanhymbri, in the Kcclesiastical History, it 
met with a ready acceptance, for it expressed succinctly enough the 
new political situation in which, as he wrote himself, all the southern 
provinces of the English ‘‘ ad confinium usque Hymbrae fluminis . . . 
Merciorum regi Aedilbaldo subiectae sunt’ (Hist. Hccles., v. 23). 
And this Aethelbald, within a year of Bede’s death, was himself 
claiming to be “rex non solum Marcersium sed et omnium provin- 
ciarum quae generali nomine Sut angli dicuntur ” (Birch, Cart. Saz., 
154), and so emphasising in his own way the isolation of those whom 
the world was henceforth to call Northumbrians. 

It is just possible that behind the name Humbrenses there may 
lie hid a clue to an even remoter period in the history of the Teutomie 
settlers of Northumbria, a hint of their continental origin. No great 


emphasis should perhaps be laid on this aspect of the matter, but it 
may be worth while to mention a few facts which emerge from a st 
* Origin of the English Nation, pp. 14-16, 111-136, 
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of the name of the river, and that of its people, in certain of the 


The Historia Brittonum, it will be remembered, uses the terms 
Ambrones, Saxones Ambronum, in place of the Humbrenses: and 
if we ask what is the reason for this variant, we are told by F. Lot 
(Nennius et U'historia Brittonum, p. 95) that the author deliberately 
altered the word in his source ‘‘ dans une intention injurieuse . . . en 
le rendant par un mot qui permet de comprendre ‘ brigands du 
Nord.’” Now, it is perfectly true that in the Latin of the Dark Ages 
the word ‘‘ ambro ”’ is used as a term of abuse. Gildas, for example, 
ima passage (De Excidio, ch. 16) which Lot believes that the author of 
the Historia Brittonum had in mind when he made the change, uses 
it thus of the Saxons. It is similarly employed by eighth-century 
writers like S. Aldhelm and 8. Boniface: and Isidore glosses it with 
the words ‘‘ devorator, consumptor, patrimoniorum decoctor, luxuri- 
osus, profusus.” Elsewhere we are told that “‘ Ambro dicitur ille 
qui bene scit iudicare de sapore ciborum.”’ The Mediaeval Latin 
Word List (1934) translates it, more modestly, “ spendthrift.” 

But these were not the original senses of the word : it was originally 
a tribe-name, the name of the tribe, to be precise, which invaded 
Italy in company with the Cimbri and the Teutones in the last decade 
of the second century B.C. and was pulverised by Marius at the battle 
of Aquae Sextiae. We hear nothing of the Ambrones in the early 
days of the Roman Empire. They do not appear in Tacitus’ Germania 
or in the Geography of Ptolemy, but Sextus Pompeius Festus, the 
apparently fourth-century author of a work De Verborum Significatione, 
which is preserved only in an epitome of the Carolingian Age, brings 
them back to the light of history and explains exactly how their name 
came to acquire the unfortunate secondary senses we have noticed. 
The Ambrones, he says (ch. 17), were a Gaulish tribe who, after losing 
their lands owing to a sudden inundation of the sea, began to support 
themselves by rapine and piracy, whence it came about that men of 
evil life were termed Ambrones. His account is important for the 
geographical information it gives us, for it is well known that the 
Prisian and Saxon coastlands between Holland and the Elbe were 
sinking throughout the early centuries after Christ, and it is thus clear 
that the Ambrones are to be placed in this region, quite apart from 
their association with the Cimbri after whom the Danish agence 
was termed the Cimbric Chersonese. It is, in fact, generally agreed 
that their name is still preserved to this day in the North Frisian 
island of Amrum, and possibly in the district of Ammerland on the 
Frisian coast. 

The Ambrones are thus a real people whose identity is vouched 
for by existing place-names, whose story was still known in Carolingian 
times, and whose geographical associations and predatory habits link 
them closely with the Saxons and Frisians. And these Saxons and 

isians are known to have taken a leading part in the invasions of 
Britain. Is it possible that the author of the Historia Brittonwm was 
not just making a bad pun when he chose to call the Humbrenses 
“omne genus Ambronum,”’ but was speaking the sober truth ¢ * 


* Ebert, Reallexikon, tv. 1, p. 276, 

* Tt may even be that the Nennian gloss on Ambronum in this passage “ id 
est Ald Saxonum,” usually regarded as nonsensical, is not at all wide of the mark. 
For the continental Ambrones would probably have been included among the 
Old ns, a term which was used in the eighth century to cover the population 
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Two objections present themselves at once in the face of this 
apparently fantastic suggestion. First, according to Bede, the 

of Northumbria were not Ambrones, or even Frisians, with whom it 
appears we should reckon them,' but Angles from Angeln in Schleswig 
(Hist. Eecles., 1. 15). And secondly, we have already derived the 
Humbrenses from the river-name Humber: how can we derive them 
also from a Frisian tribe ? 

Now, the evidence on the first point turns out upon examination 
rather to support than otherwise the notion of Frisian participation 
in the settlement of Northumbria, for, quite apart from Procopius’ 
well-known mention of a Frisian share in the Anglian occupation 
of England generally (Goth, tv. 20), a detailed scrutiny of the archzo- 
logical remains leads to the belief, based mainly on a study of the 
cremation pottery, that there was a closer connection between the 
Humbrenses and the inhabitants of the Frisian terpen than any other 
part of the continental coastline. There is no need in saying this to 
deny a strong, perhaps a dominant, Angle element such as Bede 
indicates, but the archzologist at least would see no objection to 
bringing a considerable part of the Deirans directly from Frisia. 
And if it comes to an Anglo-Frisian mixture, no more likely spot for 
this can be thought of than the Frisian islands off the coast of Angle 
Schleswig. And one of these islands we remember is Amrum. 

To meet the second objection fully it would be necessary to prove 
that the river Humber derives its name from the Ambrones-Hum- 
brenses rather than the other way round. At the present time it 
must be admitted that this cannot be done, and there are certain 
facts which make it doubtful if it can ever be done. For one thing, 
Humber seems to be a fairly common stream-name in England: no 
less than ten other Humbers, mostly quite small and some now for- 
gotten, are listed by Ekwall (English River Names, pp. 201-5), and 
their distribution covers the whole country from Durham to Dorset 
and from Huntingdon to Monmouth. We can hardly suppose that 
they are all derived either directly from the Ambrones or indirectly 
from the great Humber after the significance of its name had been 
forgotten. Thus Ekwall, while admitting that “a satisfactory 
etymology of the name has not been given,” is inclined to connect 
it with Celtic roots signifying ‘‘ good water.” 

It is hardly possible to quarrel with the great authority of Ekwall 
on a question of this kind, yet it may be permissible to draw attention 
to two points which arise from his admittedly tentative solution. 
In the first place, if the word Humber is Celtic, it is curious that its 


of the whole German coast from the Elbe to the Rhine. It suggests forcibly that 
the continental Ambrones remained a recognisable unit long after the section that 
may have come to England had merged their name and lost their identity in that 
of Angle Northumbria, It is further possible that Gildas in the passage in 
which he speaks of the Saxons “ ac si Ambrones” may, as is suggested in the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. Ambro, be himself speaking directly of the 
tribe; in which case there would be almost contemporary evidence for their 
part in the invasions here suggested, Unfortunately in this, as in other 
pasenger, Gildas does not succeed in expressing himself without ambiguity. 

' 2.g. some writers even consider that the Ambrones were the “ Stammvolk 
der Friesen,’’ Peters, Nordfriesland, p. 83. 

* Personal observation; the detailed parallela between pots from Sancton, 
Heworth, and York and examples in the Leiden, Leeuwarden, Groningen, and 
Assen Museums are not yet published: for the metal work, see typical “ Anglian 
cruciform brooches from Frisia illustrated by Leeds—Arche of the Angio- 
Saxon Settlements (1913), Fig, 18, p. 94, 
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wide distribution is limited to England: apart from one instance in 
Monmouth in an area not strikingly full of pre-English names, and 
another in Hereford, it does not occur at all either in, or even on the 
borders of, Celtic Wales. We might surely expect that a Celtic river- 
name common and persistent enough to be represented ten times in 
Jo-Saxon England would have left some examples in regions 
which have never been anything but Celtic. And secondly, even if 
we admit that the ten little Humbers are Celtic and mean “ good 
water,” it would seem that in fact the pre-English name for the 
t Humber was something quite different: for it is probably 
lemy’s Abos, a word which cannot possibly be reconciled with 
Ekwall’s derivation. Is it beyond the reach of the long arm of 
coincidence to assume that under the influence of the Ambrones the 
name Abos approximated to a form which bears a close likeness to 
that which may have been evolving elsewhere out of the Celtic roots 
for “good water ”’ ? + 
On this note of unanswered interrogation we must leave this, 
like so many other problems of the period. But as we leave it one 
further passage in the Historia Brittonum deserves a passing mention, 
for it too seems to take us back to a time when the Humber was 
associated by name with Frisian settlements. In ch. 38 there is the 
story, no doubt quite worthless in the form in which we have it, that 
Hengist obtained permission from King Vortigern to summon his 
son and nephew from the Continent and to give them lands in the 
north of England somewhere near Hadrian’s Wall. Responding to 
the summons, they first “sailed round the Picts’’—a mancuvre 
whose significance is not apparent—then paid a visit to the Orkneys, 
and finally ‘“‘ venerunt et occupaverunt regiones plurimas ultra mare 
Fre(ne)sicum.”’ The “ Frisian sea ” has given some trouble to scholars, 
and no satisfactory solution has been proposed for it. Chadwick 
(Origin of the English Nation, p. 38 n.), for reasons which he does not 
explain, thinks it means “the Irish sea or part of it’’: we are left 
to guess how a settlement in Ireland is to be reconciled with regions 
near Hadrian’s Wall, or with the subsequent return of Hengist’s son 
to Kent (c. 56) “‘ de sinistrali parte Britanniae,’’ which all critics are 
agreed in interpreting as the north rather than the west of England. 
Lot (Nennius, pp. 65, 171), perversely placing the standpoint of the 
author in the Orkneys, equates the ‘“‘ mare Fresicum ”’ with the Firth of 
Forth, and the regions beyond and to the south of it thus become 
the more northerly parts of the later Bernicia; an area in which it 
is archeologically certain that Teutonic settlement did not occur at 
this early date. But it is in any case a desperate remedy to transport 
the author of this sentence to the Orkneys in order to make sense of 
it, nor is there the least need to do so. If Hengist’s son was thought 
of as settling anywhere between 8. Yorkshire and the ‘Tweed, and the 
1 If the identification of Ptolemy's Abos with the Humber is accepted (as 
by Ekwall, English River Names, p. 1, n.) it is the strongest argument possible 
for linking the word Humber with the Ambrones. For Abos may well be the 
Greek transliteration for the Celtic Ouse, which is still used for the upper reaches 
of the river beyond Goole. ‘Ihe evidence noted above for the use of Humber for 
the Ouse as far as York in the ninth century, as well as for the Don and part of the 
Trent late in the Middle Ages, is also far more intelligible if it merely echoes a 
temporary occupation of the lands bordering on all these waterways by a single 
folk, for it can hardly be supposed that a single true river name could ever have 
been used for a number of difierent confluents into one estuary, even if there was 


no evidence that several of these confluents had good Celtic names like Ouse and 
Trent already. 
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author’s point of view remained as always in Wales or the South, 
the ‘‘ mare Fresicum ” can be nothing but the estuary of the Humber, 
Even without our evidence connecting the estuary with Frisian 
penetration this would be the most obvious interpretation : but with 
it, the identification becomes virtually certain. And its bearing on 
the ultimate derivation of the name Humber from one element of the 
Frisian settlers needs no emphasis.! 

The results of this inquiry may be summarised briefly enough, 
Beginning with an examination of the early names for the Northum. 
brians we were quickly led to the conclusion that while Nordanhymbri 
and cognate forms were in general use no earlier than the second 
quarter of the eighth century, and owed their widespread adoption 
to the popularity of Bede’s writings, the term Humbrenses and its 
variants was very much older. This use of the river-name seemed to 
carry with it important information on the general pattern of Teutonic 
settlement in northern England, a pattern which was already obsolete 
when Bede wrote, but for which corroborative evidence may be drawn 
from archeology and early literary sources. Finally we examined 
the possibility that the name might throw light on the continental 
origin of the invaders, and in particular on the suggestion offered 
by the archeological evidence for a close connection between the 
Humbrenses and the Frisians. And this part of the inquiry, while 
it can hardly be said to have put the matter beyond the reach of 
criticism, has at least brought to light some facts which it would be 
foolish to ignore in any revision of our views on the Teutonic settlement 
of Northern England. J. N. L. Myrgs. 


1 Yet another identification of the ‘‘ mare Fresicum,”’ this time with the Solway 
Firth, has recently been championed by O. G. 8. Crawford (Antiquity, rx. (1935), 
284). Herelies mainly on the possibility— it is no more—that Dumfries may mean 
“fort of the Frisians,” but quite apart from the historical improbability of 
Teutonic settlement on the west coast at this period, the order of events in 
Nennius’ account of the expedition makes it clear that the visit to the Orkneys 
intervened between the “ circumnavigation of the Picts” and the final settlement 
beyond the Frisiansea. If therefore the “‘cireumnavigation of the Picts” implies, 
which I doubt, an incursion down the west coast of Scotland, the subsequent 
reference to the Orkneys shows that the party were back again in the North Sea 
before they settled down in the region under dispute, and an equation of the Frisian 
sea and the Solway becomes geographically impossible. 





REVIEWS 


A History of Europe. By H. A. L. Fisner. Vol. 1: Ancient and 
Medieval; vol. 11: Renaissance Reformation Reason. 1935. 
xxxiii + 428 pp., xxxv + 361 pp. 18s. each. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 


Ir will be strange if these volumes do not win a permanent place 
in historical libraries. The attempt has often been made to tell the 
whole story of Europe since prehistoric days within a reasonable 
com and in a manner that shall fasten the interest and not merely 
ferden the memory. But I do not think that anyone has been nearly 
so successful as Dr. Fisher in these two volumes. They carry us down 
from Homer to the French Revolution. Another volume is promised 
for an early date which will bring us to quite modern times. Taken 
together the volumes seem likely to do for European what Green’s 
Short History did for English history. Clio has relaxed her severity 
of countenance; she invites anyone who is interested in human 
affairs and enjoys good literature to an entertainment that hardly 
ever flags. Mr. Fisher surveys three millenniums as if he were pointing 
out the features of some widespreading landscape from a mountain 
summit. There is everywhere evidence of long thought and ripe 
judgment; occasionally there is unexpected information; there 
is everywhere remarkable literary charm. Macaulay declared that 
it was his hope ‘‘to make history as interesting as a novel.” The 

hrase is, I think, a dangerous one and suggests a false comparison ; 
Put Dr. Fisher has produced a book that is really interesting 
throughout. 

Mr. H. G. Wells has lately, and by no means for the first time, been 
attacking what he calls the literary treatment of history; and these 
volumes would probably fall within his definition. Not only because 
of their literary power, but because they keep to the old tradition and 
put nations and governments, statesmen and soldiers, financiers and 
philosophers in the centre of the picture. Dr. Fisher deals little with 
“laws of history ’’ and never mentions sociology. There is a striking 
passage in the Preface to the first volume : 

One intellectual excitement has been denied me. Men wiser and more 
learned than I have discerned in history a plot, a rhythm, a preconceived 

ttern. These harmonies are concealed from me. I can see only one emergency 
ollowing upon another, as wave follows upon wave—only one safe rule for the 
historian: that he should recognise in the development of human destinies the 
play of the contingent and the unforeseen. 
But in this same Preface he suggests that the invention of steam 
and electricity may turn out to be the “ Great Divide” in human 
history, and the tone is hopeful if not optimistic. 

The first volume surveys two millenniums and a half, for it begins 
with the dawn of Hellas and does not leave us until we are near the 
end of the fifteenth century. He writes with a scholar’s enthusiasm 
of Greece, notes the absence of ‘‘ the paralysing control of an organised 
priestcraft,” and on p. 49 speaks with something like rhapsody of the 
achievements of the Greek genius. The scope of the book excludes 
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any account of Egyptian civilisation, but Dr. Fisher notes the debt of 
both the Macedonian kings and the Roman Empire to the traditions 
of careful account-keeping in the Egyptian bureaucracy. He dwells 
on the bright side of the Roman Empire rather than on its defects, 
“It brought happiness and prosperity in its train. . . . A pleasant 
intercommunion, unvexed by the modern fanaticisms of creed and race, 
of nationality, language and colour spread from one end of the Empire 
to the other.”” The chapter on the Roman Church will not satisfy al] 
readers. Somehow Dr. Fisher’s historical imagination seems to fai] 
him a little in the presence of this great historic miracle; but he says 
“the early Christians, though sharply opposed to many ancient prac. 
tices, never set out to reform mankind. It is a mistake to think that 
any modern political label can be safely attached to them.” The 
chapter on “The Catholic Mind” has the same rather grudgi 
quality, and he is more concerned to clip Dante’s medals than to 
attention to the unsurpassable beauty of his poem and its value as 
an interpretation of medieval thought. In the later Middle Ages he 
touches nothing that he does not illuminate. And unexpected detail 
is always turning up; as, for instance, the use of “ Greek Fire ” in the 
battle of Actium; the human sacrifices in Upsala down to the ninth 
century; the way in which the Black Death influenced English archi- 
tecture (but I think this view would be challenged by many); the care 
for children in Venice; the silkworm smuggled into the Roman 
Empire in the sixth century. ~ 
The expectations raised by the first volume will not be disappointed 

by the second. The scale is much larger; about the same number of 
pages as were allotted to two and a half millenniums are here given to 
three centuries. But there is nowhere any attempt to give a full 
narrative ; a good deal of knowledge is taken for granted, and the more 
the reader knows of the subject already the more will he enjoy this 
book. The schoolboy and the University student may find it for that 
reason a little dangerous. There are very few analyses of constitutions 
and hardly any accounts of battles and campaigns. Dr. Fisher 
disdains the commonplace and the well known. “ The French were 
defeated again at Pavia in 1525, when their King Francis was taken 
captive a shipped off to Spain.” That is all about the most famous 
incident of the Italian Wars. Similarly, of Rocroi we are only told 
that Condé’s “‘ great victory announced that France was once more a 

reat power”’; and yet Rocroi both as a beginning and as an end is 
full of significance for European history. This is said not at all as 
criticism but as illustration of Dr. Fisher’s method; but there is one 
~~ where I am inclined to regret the flight from the commonplace. 

ew parts of history have been more thoroughly explored than the 
preliminaries and the course of the Reformation in Germany; and 
yet few seem to me to stand in greater need even now of comment, 
illustration and explanation, Dr. Fisher gives us much that is both 
useful and novel. The very short chapter on the German Renaissance 
is occupied for two and a half of its five pages with a most interesting 
account of the work of Peter Vischer and Cusanus. The German 
Reformation is disposed of in ten pages. For once I do not find the 
floodlighting of familiar facts so as to make them new which is so 
striking a feature of Dr. Fisher’s writing. He seems to stand too much 
apart from the controversies of the Protestant era to allow his readers 
to appreciate the hold they had on the enthusiasms and passions 
of mankind. 
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But the chief feeling that I derive from the reading of this volume 
js an immense admiration for the skill with which topics of the greatest 
difficulty are handled so as to make them clear, interesting and new by 
reason of the new light that is poured on them. It is difficult to 
make a choice, but I will mention some of the chapters to which my 
memory turns with the greatest pleasure. 

Chapter IX on “ England’s Breach with Rome ”’ is a masterpiece 
of luminous and brilliant writing. The picture of Wolsey is rather more 
hostile than many that we have had lately. Dr. Fisher puts down the 
failure of Henry to get the divorce that he hoped for to the fact that 

Clement was a prisoner in the hands of Charles V; and by that 
verdict he will provoke the decided opposition of critics who see things 
through Roman eyes. He finds the driving force of the movement 
in the nationalism and humanity of the English people and perhaps 
hardly allows us to realise that to an important minority the question 
was of the choice between roads which led to heaven and hell respec- 
tively. Chapter X, on “The Empire of Charles V,” is a wonderful 
bird’s-eye (or eagle-eyed) survey of a tangled subject. Dr. Fisher 
allows us to see in its entirety the problem that Charles V had to face, 
the crossing threads of finance and politics, religion and nationalism, 
the conflict between the Spanish temperament—-so noble and so limited 
—with the Flemish, Italian, and German characters. He is fair but 
not friendly to Charles. ‘“‘ He was a man wholly devoid of charm, 
magnetism or chivalry. He was no soldier. He had no imagination. 
He was incapable of original thought on any subject. In appearance 
and manner he was ungainly, with a protruding Hapsburg lip and a 
stutter in his speech.”” Yet on a later page Dr. Fisher seems to relent 
a little. He is struck with his “ infinite labours,’ and when he says 
good-bye to him he calls him “ gallant.” 

The Thirty Years’ War presents a difficult problem to anyone who 
wishes to summarise its meaning in a few pages, but Dr. Fisher emerges 
triumphantly from the ordeal. He sees the savage tragedy steadily 
and whole. The sketch of Ferdinand bites itself into the memory: 
“few men so honest, pious and consistent have brought upon the 
world so great an avalanche of misery.” He has felt the great 
attractiveness of Richelieu’s character and policy, but he refuses to 
kneel. ‘‘ He worked with a single mind for the greatness of France 
as that phrase has been understood by a long line of French statesmen, 
by Mazarin, by Louis XIV, by Danton and Napoleon, by Delcassé 
and Clémenceau, by Poincaré or his pupil Tardieu.” 

The volume is always particularly interesting when it approaches 
the eastern confines of Europe. The Historical Association still 
remembers a lecture which Dr. Fisher gave some years ago on Poland, 
which showed his great interest in the fate of that country. And the 
chapters on Sweden, Poland, Russia and Turkey are written with a 
special brilliancy. How admirable is the picture of Peter’s Russia 
on p. 715. It ends thus :— “ The humblest dairymaid in Brittany 
would have more to say for herself than the thickly-painted spouse 
of arich boiar, her back flayed by the stripes which it was the habit of 
the Russian husband complacently to administer and of the Russian 
wife submissively to accept.” And nothing in the book has struck me 
quite so much as the statement on p. 735 of the case for the Austrian 

pire. Dr. Fisher quotes with some sympathy the verdict of those 
who “ see in it an attempt to realise upon a small scale the ideal of a 

society, embracing all races and tongues, which it has been 
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the professed aim of the Church to realise on earth.”’ I should like top 
to recall the brilliant passage on p. 694 in which the achievements 
the seventeenth century are recounted, when inter alia “ gluttony was 
robbed of half its grossness by the popularisation of the fork.” 

Most teachers of history have been asked by intelligent students 
of the subject what book or books they should read to get a grasp of 
the whole of European history. The answer has hitherto been difficult; 
but for the future we shall point without hesitation to Dr. Fisher's 
volumes, A. J. Grant, 


A History of the Roman World from 753 to 146 B.C. (Methuen’s History 
of the Greek and Roman World, vol. rv). By H. H. Scutzarp, 
1935. xvi. + 504 pp. With 3 maps. Methuen. 15s. 


Yet another volume of Methuen’s history follows fast on its 
decessor, and the plan of the whole work begins to show plain before us, 
The advantages of the distribution of the task over seven author 
under one editor are already apparent. The history should be complete 
within a very reasonable term, and, single in purpose for all its diversity, 
should give a very faithful picture of the state of our knowledge in the 
years 1934 to 1936. It may justly claim a place of its own between the 
Outline on the one hand and the full-length picture of history on the 
other. 

Mr. Scullard has divided, his book into four parts—Rome and 
Italy, Rome and Carthage, Rome and the Mediterranean, and Roman 
Life and Culture : it is a sound general plan, further commended to us 
by careful working out in detail. In the first part we are enabled to 
see how far archeology has been able to contribute to a real under- 
standing of Rome’s beginnings, what elements of the tradition can be 
considered valuable, what problems are still awaiting solution. In 
general, Mr. Scullard follows the conservative criticism of De Sanctis 
as his model, and, in so doing, will have the approval of a majority of 
scholars. If the picture lacks precision: in many details, we have as 
compensation the assurance that the main lines of development, at 
home and abroad, are drawn true. With the struggle against Pyrrhus 
we emerge from twilight into something like day, and a fine study of 
Rome’s great Italian confederacy can round off the period and prepare 
us for the great drama of the Punic Wars. In Part m Mr. Scullard 
discusses the causes of the second Punic War with great care and good 
judgment, but is perhaps too lenient to Rome for her betrayal of 
Saguntum. Scipio Africanus, who has in recent years become s0 
much more real to us both as general and as personality—largely as 
the result of Mr. Scullard’s own work—appears as a protagonist not 
unworthy to match Hannibal. In Part mm Mr. Scullard faithfully 
tells the somewhat depressing story of Rome’s Eastern advance, 
recording facts, weighing motives, but not pressing for certain judg- 
ments on uncertain questions. In the West he gives us a good idea of 
the significance of the hard and weary wars in Liguria and Spain, and 
tells with due impressiveness of the last agony of Carthage. The view 
that Rome was unwilling to risk Carthage falling into the hands of 
Massinisea has much to commend it. The final part, covering a very 
wide field, tells us something of the ‘way of the Romans,” and helps 
us to realise what manner of people the conquerors of Italy and the 
Kast were, The book closes with a serviceable table of dates, a short 
bibliography and a general index. 

A few criticisms will not be misunderstood : no book that honestly 
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fees difficulties can escape them. The “Servian” constitution 
gems to us to require much more drastic criticism than Mr. Scullard 
to it. What has come down to us is surely nothing but a 
deisberate imposture, invented in later times for definite political ends. 
it is hard to make any real sense of the history of the Comitia Cen- 
fariata as it stands in our modern histories, and the co-existence of 
Comitia Tributa and Conciliwm Plebis still presents obstinate problems 
to the inquisitive observer. Mr. Scullard believes in the first treaty 
between Rome and Carthage in 509 8.0. But was Ostia then effectively 
ied and had Rome any sort of concern with the sea? And was 
Rome, after the expulsion of the Tarquins, much more than a client of 
Ciusium? After all, the Etruscan power still stood firm—the great 
blows were still to fall. In describing the grand structure of Rome’s 
Italian confederacy Mr. Scullard weakens his case by still clinging to 
Mommsen’s theory of the inferior right of Ariminum and the “ twelve 
colonies.” The actual deterioration of Latin status after the second 
Punic War is placed two generations too early. Do historians consider 
dosely enough what it implies that even a democrat like Flaminius 
eould enter on a consulship at Ariminum and not at Rome? The 
general sections on warfare, family life, currency and finance, law, 
literature, art and religion, are lively and good. Mr. Scullard shows a 
most encouraging interest in those new theories of early Roman coinage 
that open up so many vistas of future research. The chapter on Roman 
religion gives a good account of a view very widely held and powerfully 
ed. We should ourselves have preferred to see fuller justice 
done to the new and inspiring ideas of Altheim. 

To return, however, to that note of praise which is the just mead of 
a finely conceived and finely executed work, we must thank Mr. Scullard 
for having put at our disposal so satisfying an account of the rise of 
that great nation, which gave to the ancient world a significance and 

aunity that it had never before possessed. HarRotp MatTTINnc_Ly. 


The Constitutional History of the Cinque Ports. (Publications of 
the University of Manchester, Historical Series No. leviii.) By 
K.M.E.Mourray. 1935. xvi+277pp. Manchester University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tze association of coast towns to the east and west of Dover 
extending, eventually at least, from Seaford to Brightlingsea com- 
communications with the continent, and as the price of that 

had inevitably to bear the brunt of any invasion. The 

fishermen of the more important of these towns, Hastings, Romney, 
Hythe, Dover and Sandwich, very early secured control of the herring 
industry and its entrepét at Yarmouth. Their shipping could be 
employed for transport, defence or even defiance, and their labours 
furnished the staple diet of the faithful in penitential seasons and on 
days of abstinence. Small wonder, then, that they attracted the 
attention of the crown and that we find them very early associated in 
the enjoyment of privilege and the responsibility for service. Legend 
and local patriotism, relying on an inspeximus in the general charter of 
1278, attributed the origin of these rights and duties to the policy of 
the Confessor embodied in a vanished charter, The late 

Dr. Round dealt faithfully with the charter which Miss Murray makes 
wattempt to defend. She wisely addresses herself to the substantive 
of origin which Round left unsolved and reaches the age of 

the Confessor by way of charters of John and Henry II, the early 
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pipe-rolls, Domesday and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. She is satisfied 
that there is a clear presumption that the original grouping of the 
five towns and their dependent ‘‘ members ’’ for naval service to the 
king was the work of Edward the Confessor, though there is no reason 
to suppose that there was a charter or indeed any arrangement formal 
enough to need one. 

The towns knew how to profit by the alarums and excursions of the 
thirteenth century. Their share in the first civil war taught them the 
advantage of their strategic position and in the second they learned 
the political importance attached to their support by the baronage and 
the king alike. These considerations were no doubt impressed on the 
central government by the fact that throughout the century the 
towns were engaged in piracy as a lucrative industry and that it was 
impossible to check or even control them. Edward I recognised the 
inevitable, and in 1278 granted the towns, now styled the Cinque 
Ports, joint liberties and thereafter occasionally summoned them to 
parliament. From the reign of his son their importance began to 
decay. The caprice of the channel and the south-west wind withdrew 
the gifts they had earlier bestowed. The detritus of cliffs gave material 
for shingle and sandbanks, and while one group of towns was submerged 
another was left high and dry. All suffered severely from French 
raids and attacks during the fourteenth century, and the 
organisation of a navy based.on Southampton reduced the service of 
the Ports to the crown to the business of occasional transport. In 
fact their great days were over before the end of the Middle Ages, but 
the towns had long memories, and in the seventeenth century Sand- 
wich could proudly recall that the rulers of England from Edward the 
Confessor on had recognised in their princely wisdom that the Ports 
“are the gates that open and shutt to the perill or safety of this 
kingdom.” 

Miss Murray’s main purpose, as her title indicates, is the constitu- 
tional history of this association of towns and she has worked it out 
carefully and well. Her general conclusion confirms Gross’s general- 
isation that in consequence of the efficiency of the central government, 
town growth in England was toward self-sufficient rather than 
autonomous or federated boroughs. The association of the Cinque 
Ports was imposed from above and was not the outcome of federal 
organisation. It was at first only occasional and was throughout 
under the control of a royal official, so that, considered as a 
great franchise, it is to be classed with the Stannaries rather than 
the palatinates. The institutions through which the confederation 
worked consisted of a Warden, a royal administrative officer having, 
however, some degree of responsibility to the towns, a shifting group 
of courts, some popular in origin and organs of the confederation 
and others encroaching on these and derived from the Warden's 
administrative authority and control of the castle and shrievalty of 
Dover. In the first group we have the Shepway—the name comes 
from the obscure place at which it was held, and Miss Murray (with 
Mr, Jolliffe’s work in mind) thinks that it may have been originally the 
court of a lathe. It consisted of the officials of the Head Towns and 
a certain number of jurats from the member towns, but it soon took 
on a royal character, Its main business was to deal with the articles 
of the eyre, but in the course of the thirteenth century this gave 
way to the correction of judgments and errors in the town courts. 
the fourteenth century it fell under the presidency of the Warden and 
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its jurisdiction eventually passed to his court at Dover and by 1618 
it had ceased to exist. Meanwhile the towns developed a general 
awembly court designed for the discussion of their private affairs, the 
maintenance of their liberties and in particular the control of the 
herring fishery and the Yarmouth Fair. This was the Brodhull 
(mterpreted Brotherhood when its local origin had been forgotten), 
a representative, but not a popular, body which settled disputes by 
arbitration and distributed common expenses among the member 
towns. It had neither a common seal nor a permanent secretariat 
and it fell into disuse corresponding to the decay of the association 
which it served. It was succeeded by the Guestling, originally an 
asociation of the three ports situated in Sussex, which came to be 
used by all the Head Ports for special business at special times and at 
length developed into a representative assembly of the corporate 
members. Long before this the administrative and constitutional 
entre of gravity had shifted from the associated towns to their pre- 


hdrew iding officer, the Warden, who was in possession of Dover and its 
aterial castle, of which he was ex officio constable. He had absorbed the 
nerged functions of sheriff, justice, supervisor of Channel traffic and organiser 
french of coast defence. He drew to his courts in Dover the common law 
radual jurisdiction of the Shepway and developed a court of equity and 
vice of eventually one of admiralty extending over the privileged area con- 
t. In stituted by the Ports. 

8, but Miss Murray has dealt with a subject that has long cried out for 


treatment. The MS. material was abundant although not all of it was 
ed or even sorted, and modern works, in particular Burrow’s 
book and Round’s well-known essay, had made it clear how much there 
was to be done. Into this ample harvest Miss Murray has put her 
competent sickle, and she is to be congratulated on the result. Enough 
has been said to make it clear that it will be long before her work 
needs to be done over again, not indeed because it is without fault, but 
for the reason that it is done by a competent scholar and is based on 
original authorities to which in all cases the reader is clearly referred. 
A good many people are likely to regret that Miss Murray had not 
found room in her scheme for a chapter on the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the associated towns, at least in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. There is much that we have yet to discover, and no doubt 
the most promising quarter is, as Miss McKisack has shown, the borough 
archives. Miss Murray has made use of these in the space she devotes 
to the subject (pp. 57, 95-98, 205-6, 217) and perhaps she intends to 
deal with the whole matter subsequently. It is greatly to be hoped 
that she will do so. Apart from this the book is well planned and 
Written in straightforward and correct English (alas, that this should 
to be noticed for commendation !), though the final chapters are 
a little hurried and overburdened. ‘There is, however, throughout a 
want of precision in the use of ordinary legal terms (she can write 
distressed for distrained, witness for evidence or deposition, and appears 
te confuse felony and treason, pp. 148, 114, 64), which, while not 
@ serious matter, could and should have been put right. It 
was perhaps rash to cite the Modus T'enendi Parliamentum as giving the 
significance of Simon de Montfort’s summons of the Cinque Ports, 
and surely what the deputation in which they took part carried to 
II was a form of abdication, not of deposition? (pp. 30, 31). 
There are a few other slips in the citation of titles and the spelling of 
tames for which the author rather than the press appears to be 
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responsible. But these small matters are thrown into undue relief by 
the general excellence of this scholarly and well-produced book. 
GAILLARD LaPsLey, 


Biographical Sketches of the Members of Parliament of Lancashire (1299- 
1550). By Henry Hornyoip-Strickianp. Printed for the 
Chetham Society. 1935. xviii + 134 pp. 


Tue Chetham Society enjoys a high reputation for the scholarship 
of its publications, and this volume is greatly superior to most other 
volumes which have recently appeared on county or borough parlia. 
mentary representation. It has an imposing bibliography, and the 
alphabetical arrangement of the biographical sketches has merits of 
its own despite its inconvenience for readers interested in particular 
periods or parliaments, a defect which is partially remedied by an 
appendix giving the chronological order of Lancashire members ex. 
tracted from the now familiar blue-books. The chief merit of the 
alphabetical order is that it shows at a glance the persistence of family 
influence on parliamentary representation. The list of family repre. 
sentatives would have been far more extensive and interesting had 
not the Lancashire sheriffs failed to return any borough M.P.’s from 
1332 to 1529; but Mr. Hornyold-Strickland’s remark (p. vii) that 
Lancashire boroughs were not represented again till 1547 is distinctly 
odd, since he biographs four borough M.P.’s for 1529 and eight for 1545. 

The nine Lancashire volumes in the Victoria County Histories 
have been diligently used, but the mention of “‘ sources ”’ in the biblio- 
graphy does not, unfortunately, mean that they have been adequately 
searched. There are, for instance, masses of neglected information 
about Lancashire M.P.’s in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII 
and still more in the P.R.O. Lists and Indexes. More astonishing is 
the neglect of local works such as Abram’s “‘ Gild Rolls,”’ and Col. Fish- 
wick’s and Clemensha’s books on Preston. Hence only one of the five 
contemporary James Waltons of Preston is mentioned as its possible 
M.P. in 1529, although two figure in extensive litigation between in- 
burgesses and out-burgesses for control of the borough waged before 
Sir Thomas More as chancellor of the duchy. Similarly, at least two 
John Stanleys are rolled into one (p. 93), and two John Bakers into one 
(p. 4). More himself is conjecturally included as knight of the shire in 
1523 on no more evidence than there is for the statement that he 
became chancellor of England on 31 Dec., 1526!; and the notice of 
him concludes with the illogical remark that “if he was the M.P. in 
1523 as above suggested, then his life is fully reviewed in the D.N.B.” 
More would have been in the D.N.B. whether or no he represented 
Lancashire. 

Limits of space unhappily confine the reviewer to general criticism. 
The bibliography of ‘‘ Public Records” (pp. xiv-xv) lumps together 
MSS., documents printed in extenso, calendars, and lists and indexes; 
titles of books are often inaccurately given; Beaven’s name is in- 
variably misprinted “ Beavan”; societies and other bodies are called 
‘‘ historic” when they are merely “ historical”; Metcalfe’s Book of 
Knights is used, but not Dr. Shaw’s; and references are given to 
original MSS. when the citation is really from a secondary source: 
Harl, MS. 2252, for instance, is naturally referred to for the parliament 
of 1492, but nowhere are the precise folios 28-326) in that miscellany 
indicated. 

More important than these revelations of the industrious amateur 
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are the limitations which biographical concentration threatens to impose 
a whole series of similar compilations based on local interest and 
local sources. It is not merely that they add nothing to our 
knowledge of what these M.P.’s did in parliament, but fail to explain 
how many of them came to be elected at all; and this volume omits to 
note the _— fact that, whereas in 1529 the Lancashire M.P.’s are 
all Lancashire men, in 1545 they are nearly all intruders. A little 
research would reveal the method of this parliamentary “ colonisation ”’ 
of Lancashire, Wales, and other parts of England. It was by the 
grant of monastic and chantry lands in Lancashire that rising lawyers 
and servants of the crown, resident in London or the home counties, 
made their way into influence and parliamentary seats in Lancashire ; 
and it was by their education of borough constituencies that those 
locally-minded bodies were gradually elevated into a national con- 
sciousness. But the concentration on local sources precludes all know- 
of the careers of the future M.P.’s before they became connected 
ith the locality and obscures the real history of parliamentary and 
national development. A. F. Potiarp. 


Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290 to 1334. A study in 
Medieval English Financial Administration. By James FIe.p 
Wiarp. 1934. xii +357 pp. The Medieval Academy of 
America, Cambridge, Massachusetts. $8.00. 


Os the surface, the title of this book suggests a minute piece of 
technical investigation, important to students of medieval administra- 
tive methods, but lying outside the interests of the general reader. 
There can be no question as to the minuteness with which Professor 
Willard has worked in his chosen field. The years between 1290 and 
1334 form a well-defined period in the history of the taxation of 
movable goods in England. In 1290 the national exchequer took 
control of the organisation of such taxes, and in 1334 their assessment 
became stereotyped, so that, as Professor Willard says, “the sums 

upon in 1334 became the basis of a standardised fifteenth and 
tenth that lived until 1623.’”’ Working within these limits of date, 
Professor Willard has produced a reconstruction of the whole system 
by which taxes on personal property were granted, assessed, collected, 
and accounted for at the exchequer. Out of a mass of detail which 
would have paralysed any but the most determined of scholars, he has 
created a clear impression of the way in which the medieval English 
government discharged one of its primary functions. 

Readers who are chiefly interested in the main currents of medieval 
history are sometimes impatient with records of administrative detail. 
It may be allowed to them that administrative history can easily pass 
out of contact with the realities of political life. But Professor Willard 
isa historian, and no one who wishes to understand the spirit in which 
medieval England was governed should ignore his book. A con- 
Vietion of the positive reality of social distinctions lies at the basis of 
the system by which movable property was assessed for taxation, The 

are regarded as an integral part of the body politic, and the right 
of state to tax their ‘“ temporalities”’ is always assumed. By 
1290, villeins have become personally responsible for the taxes levied 
on their personal property, though it is also felt that the goods which a 
villein is holding for the purpose of a future payment to his lord should 
beexempt. The facts collected by Professor Willard suggest that the 
government, compelled by political necessities to impose extraordinary 
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taxation, was anxious that it should not fall crushingly on any part of 
the community. It seems to have allowed the collectors considerable 
freedom in determining the minimum amount of personal property 
which would make a man or woman liable to taxation, and it respected 
traditional claims to exemption. The king’s subjects, on their part, 
seem to have been singularly patient of royal demands for m 
addressed to them five times in the last decade of the thi 
century. With a sound political instinct, the government refrained 
from inquiring very closely into the facts which point to a not infrequent 
evasion of its demands. 

Most of the material which Professor Willard has used for the present 
study is still in manuscript. It is very desirable that more records of 
local assessment should be published. The full interest of these 
records only becomes apparent when they have found editors who 
know the country to which they relate. Professor Willard has provided 
all who wish to undertake this work with the means of understanding 
the general system of taxation of which the details of local assessment 
form a part. F. M. Srenton, 


Scientific Organisations in Seventeenth-Century France. By Hancovrt 
Brown. 1934. xxii + 306 pp. Baltimore: The Williams and 
Wilkins Company (London : Bailliére, Tindall & Cox). 13s. 6d. 

Three Philosophers (Lavoisier; Priestley and Cavendish). By W. RB. 
AyKROYD. 1935. xi-+ 227 pp. William Heinemann (Medical 
Books). 10s. 6d. 


Tue final emancipation of scientific inquiry from the attitude that 
secret knowledge might bring power and wealth to its pursuers and 
patrons, with the substitution of international co-operation, is one 
of the most important steps in the evolution of modern culture. For 
this reason the origin of the scientific academies is of profound historical 
interest. 

Professor Harcourt Brown’s book is, as he himself says, an explora- 
tion rather than a chart of scientific activity in seventeenth-century 
France, but it is a scrupulously careful piece of surveying work essential 
to the cartographer. In a short review it is not possible to do more 
than refer to one of the chief points which emerge from his rich mass of 
interesting and enlightening material. This is the marked contrast 
between the genesis of the Académie des Sciences and our own Royal 
Society. While the latter developed naturally and with continuity of 
traditions and aims from the nuclei at Oxford and Gresham College, 
obtaining royal patronage only when already firmly established, the 
former was a far more artificial product, owing little as is generally 
supposed to the earlier private Montmor Academy. This “ official” 
origin of the Académie des Sciences and its semi-civilservicestatus proved 
at once a strength and a weakness : a strength in making it an endowed 
and directed research institution, a weakness in that government 
control caused it to miss the opportunity of becoming a focus of general 
scientific culture. The interesting correspondence cited between 
members of the Royal Society and the French savants, especially 
Henri Justel, shows how important this latter function could have been. 

The decline of the cordial scientific rapprochement between the 
two countries after the lapse of a century may be observed in Mr. 
Aykroyd’s book, both the author and publishers of which are rather 
surprisingly at pains to stress the fact that it should attract primarily 
those who are professionally concerned with the science of nutrition. 
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Actually the account of Lavoisier’s pioneer work on respiration and 
eaekelen occupies only one out of nineteen chapters, and the book, 

breaking no new ground, certainly deserves a wider recommen- 
dation both to students of eighteenth-century science and of the 
French Revolution. 

To the former the main incidents in the lives and work of Priestley 

and Cavendish are, of course, familiar, but they will find Mr. Aykroyd’s 

narrative very stimulating. The problem of Cavendish’s 

lity indeed still remains so mysterious and inexplicable that it 

may well be said nothing written about him could be uninteresting. 

Mr. Aykroyd does not claim to solve this problem, though he suggests 

tentatively that the neurosis of the adult had its origin in some sadistic 
treatment of the child. 

Lavoisier is treated in much the greatest detail and, though his 
marked and sometimes rather ruthless egotism receives fairly lenient 
treatment, Mr. Aykroyd brings out very clearly the sharp contrast 
between the mental attitude of this scrupulously conscientious “ pro- 
fessional scientific man ’’—in the modern sense—and that of the 
enthusiastic but amateurish philosophers who were so numerous 
among his contemporaries. 

To the historian, less concerned with Lavoisier’s scientific labours, 
the graphic account of the trial of the fermiers généraux and of the 
struggle of the French Academies to preserve their existence and 
rights in a dissolving world should be of value. A. F. Trrney. 


The Diary of Robert Hooke, 1672-1680. Edited by Henry W. Rosr- 
son and WatTER Apams. 1935. xxviii + 527 pp. Taylor and 
Francis. 25s. 


RoBERT HOOKE was a parson’s son from the Isle of Wight, whose 
education at Westminster and Oxford not only was the best the 
country afforded, but also brought him into the centre of the brilliant 
scientific movement of his time. He had a genius for everything 
connected with natural science, more especially in dealing with material 
things; and he became one of the very few professional scientists of 
the time, first as assistant to the great Robert Boyle, and afterwards 
in the service of the Royal Society and as professor of geometry at 
Gresham College, where he lodged and where the Royal Society had its 
meetings. His skill in devising apparatus was of immense service to 
the Society, and the same gifts enabled him to make improvements 
of great and permanent value in microscopy, in the construction of 
clocks and watches, and in other fields. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
the fire of London gave him yet another opportunity. He became one 
of the surveyors to the City of London, and developed an important 
practice as an architect. His greatest works, such as Montague House 
and Bedlam, no longer exist ; but from the records of these and from 
his surviving buildings it is clear that he was one of the greatest of the 
contemporaries of Wren. 

_ This diary, which has been seldom quoted and never published, 
gives us a mass of information about his activities. It consists of 
bald jottings of his engagements, with few expressions of opinion; and 
the only place where it opens out into a continuous narrative is at 
the foundation of the new philosophical club in 1675-6, when Hooke, 
Wren, and a few others tried to form a more effective inner circle for 
the scientific movement. But, though it has no attractions of literary 
form, it will be an indispensable authority for the history of science 
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and architecture, and also of social life in London, It shows Hooke 
carrying on his busy professional life as architect and surveyor, hurry; 

from one appointment to another, and associating in his own lodgi 

and in many coffee-houses with all the great virtuosi of that time 
There is much about Wren, who was Hooke’s associate on both sides 
of his work; now and again a glimpse of King Charles II, always 
gracious and appreciative; and innumerable details about the smaller 
men: John Aubrey, borrowing money; Tompion the watchmaker. 
“a slug” for unpunctuality; Flamsteed, “a conceited coxcomb,” 
and so on. There are amusing street-scenes: narrow escapes in 
coach-accidents, the lord mayor falling backwards from his hors 
before the king. In short there are a great many new facts about the 
life of Pepys’s London. Hooke’s excursions into the country were 
few. One of them was to Willen, near Newport Pagnell, where he 
built the church, which still stands, for his oid headmaster, Dr. Busby, 
It is characteristic that he went to see the finished building but 
apparently not to view the site before he designed it. From almost 
every page some little touch like this may be picked out in illustration 
of the way in which he and others worked in architecture or in science, 

The central interest is, of course, Hooke himself. We learn not 
only a great deal about how he spent his time, what he ate and drank, 
what he bought (especially books) and how much he paid and earned; 
but also what manner of man.he was. In some things we can correct 
the scanty personal particulars hitherto available: at least in the 
earlier part of this period, for instance, he wore not his own hair buta 
periwig. Do we get a new view of his character? There is much 
here about his quarrels. We can agree with him that Sir John Cutler 
was a cheating knave, but we are not likely, in view of this new material, 
to give up the accepted view that it was at least in part Hooke’s own 
fault that his life was embittered by so many disputes about his own 
share and that of others in his inventions and discoveries. We see 
that his mind was quick and incisive, but easily distracted from carrying 
a task through to completion. We get abundant evidence that he was 
jealous, suspicious, and secretive; indeed there is so much about spies 
and plotters and rascals that at times Hooke seems to have been on the 
edge of persecution-mania. There is also much that helps to account 
for all this in the dismal particulars of his ill-health, and his methods, 
strange to our eyes though perhaps not so then, of trying to mend it. 
There is enough to make us pity and perhaps understand him, but not 
to make us admire him without reservations. 

The editors have given the text with a few explanatory notes. The 
transcription must have been a very laborious task, as is clear from 
two good facsimiles; and there are some inaccuracies. In many of 
the Latin quotations and titles of books there are slips for which it is 
hard to believe that Hooke is to blame; and in a number of passages it 
is possible, without the manuscript, to suggest emendations with con- 
fidence. In a book which would have repaid thorough editing, it 1 
disappointing to find that the scattered passages relating to each 
subject are not brought together except by a biographical index. This 
is selective; the word passim frequently appears, and there are some 


+ Instances where the sense is loat by the printed text are: p. 141, 1. 8 from 
below, “size” for “fish”; p. 210, 1. 16 from below, ‘‘ many ” for * Mary ; 
p. 263, 1, 15 from below, * Germans” for “ governors”; p. 269, 1. 15, Sir Allen 
Apsley’s name divided; p. 307, 1. 12 from below, “ head” for “ lead”’; p. 390, 
1, 6, ** Zenart "’ for “* Zeevart,”’ 
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unfortunate errors.'! From the Introduction it appears that the editors 
have not used the available guides to Hditionstechnik; for instance, 
the report in the first number of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research. It is possible that the conditions under which they have 
worked, and a desire to consider the needs of general readers rather 
than historians, may have influenced their decisions; but it must be 
regretted that in so valuable a book, so much hard work is left to the 
reader. G. N. CuaRk. 


Dissolution of the Virginia Company. The Failure of a Colonial 
Experiment. By Wrstry Frank CRAVEN. 1932. vii +350 pp. 
Milford. 16s. 6d. 

Tue story of the foundation of the first permanent English colony 
fills a traditional place in imperial history and the earliest pages of the 
history of the United States, and also appears in every history of 

as one of the outstanding episodes under the early Stuarts. 

The action of James I in arbitrarily dissolving the Virginia Company, 
because it had laid the foundations of democratic liberty in the New 
World, has been traditionally cited as evidence of his irresponsible 
tyranny. The quarrels of the contending factions within the Company 
have been taken as foreshadowing the alignment of the rival parties 
in Court and Parliament that under James's son was to lead on to civil 
war. It is a shapely and logical story, but modern scholars who have 
studied the period in the original documents have long been certain 
that it is a serious misreading of the history; things were nothing 
like so simple and clear-cut. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, from whom it 
has been slavishly copied by the compilers of English text-books, 
accepted too readily the interpretation of events and their causes 
that had been written by certain eighteenth-century Virginian 
historians in the heat of the constitutional struggle, and he was un- 
doubtedly mistaken. 

We have had long to wait for a new and authentic account that is 
soundly based upon an investigation of the ample documentary 
materials that have been available since Miss Susan Kingsbury pub- 
lished her Records of the Virginia Company of London nearly twenty 
years ago. The needed monograph has at last been supplied by the 
work of Professor Craven, and in his scholarly and admirably docu- 
mented pages we can read the true story divested of the wrappings in 
which party propaganda and Parliamentarian prejudice have hidden 
it since the days when Sir Edwin Sandys and the discredited members 
of his faction in the Company used their personal grievances to manu- 

a case against the colonial policy of Charles I and his ministers 

Rarely can party rancour have succeeded for so long in passing off a 

biased story as historic truth, but it is to the fact that most of the 

English and American history of the seventeenth century has been 

written by Whigs from secondary sources that we can attribute most of 

the blame. If Sandys had lived fifty years later, he would have been 

a Whig and so he must be right. 

The limits of a short review forbid us to trace the evidence that 

. Lord Ashley is confused with his father; ‘‘ painter’’ is not a good deseription 
of Caius Cibber; “‘ Malabarius"’ is an imaginary person ; Constantine Huygens was 
not ambassador to the Court of St. James's, and the second of the two references 
tohim seems to belong to his more famous brother; the interesting reference to 
Sir Henry Shere and the Tangier mole on p, 420 is not indexed; the Empress of 

0, in a play, hardly deserves a place in this index; Lord Guildford was 


not lord chancellor; “ Pollexten ”’ throughout the book should be * Pollexfen.”’ 
y 2 
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Professor Craven marshals and interprets in favour of a different 
with such cool and efficient skill, and here we can only sum up his 
essential conclusions in a few words. 

The lion’s share in the work of establishing the new colony in 
Virginia had been done by the great capitalist and empire-builder Sir 
Thomas Smythe, who had persuaded his friends in the City of London 
to subscribe for shares in 1609, when the original projectors of the 
colony had lost heart and Virginia looked likely to be abandoned. 
Smythe used the methods of joint-stock enterprise which he had 
worked out with great success in his trading companies, but there 
were such constant demands for fresh capital and such a complete 
absence of dividends that some shareholders led by Sandys attacked 
the directors and ejected Smythe from the management. But when 
they in turn took over the direction of the business, despite all their 
high-sounding phrases they proved incompetent managers and they 
were quite unable to raise the new capital that was needed in an 
unending stream to keep the colony going. The shareholders’ meetings 
became a public scandal for their perpetual wrangles, and when 
Sandys and his friends began to import politics into them and use them 
for attacks upon the Government, it was plain that the affairs of the 
Company and the state of the colony must be the subject of official 
inquiry. When the affair is thus translated into modern phraseology, 
we can see how similar it was to the history of modern chartered 
companies for colonisation. The result, too, was similar. The Royal 
Commission came to the only possible conclusion, that the future well- 
being of the Virginia colony demanded the assumption of direct govern- 
mental responsibility, just as in our own time the Royal Niger Com- 
pany and the Imperial East Africa Company had to resign their 
unctions of government into the hands of the Crown. The lessons 
learned were of lasting influence. Investors fought shy of joint-stock 
companies for colonisation and no similar enterprise was tried again 
until the nineteenth century, though many companies were formed to 
engage in oversea trade. The apparent disadvantages of the joint- 
stock plan of management were of real weight in the attempt to find 
some machinery better adapted to the proper direction of colonial 
affairs. The Privy Council, or, as we should call it to-day, the Govern- 
ment, began to realise its imperial responsibilities, and in the events 
which made of Virginia the first royal colony, there may be found 
many of the considerations which later dictated an attempt to bring 
all colonial settlements into a more closely knit and better administered 
unit under the direct supervision of the Crown and its agencies. 

ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON. 


Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1719-20, 1720-1, 
1722-3. H.M. Stationery Office, 1933-4. xlii + 435 pp., lxiii + 
588 pp., lxi +- 496 pp. 30s., 35s. and 308. 

‘THuse three volumes of the Colonial Calendar are presumably the 
last to appear under the editorship of the late Mr. Cecil Headlam, 
though it is understood that before his death he had done a great 
deal for the preparation of the next ensuing ones. The three intro- 
ductions, especially the two last, are the best that he ever wrote; the 
most interesting, the best digested and the most informed by know- 
ledge of the other documents relating to the subject-matter of the 
Calendar. Under Mr. Headlam the Calendar reached a standard of 
accuracy and utility which it had never reached before his time; and 
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it is a thousand pities that this excellent editor should have died just 
when he had gained a mastery of his subject which made his prefaces 
a serious contribution to its literature. There are indeed a few small 
mistakes in these volumes. No. 15 of 1722-3 is misdated by a year— 
Mr. Headlam seldom fell into this trap,—and Nos. 359 (i) and 417 (i) of 
the previous volume are plainly duplicates. Incidentally, those 
who wish to test the calendaring may compare these two versions of 
the same document, obviously compiled without reference to each 
other. The differences are so slight that the margin of error is hardly 
worth regarding. 

The subject-matter of the calendar keeps up its interest pretty 
well. Although the Board of Trade wrote fewer letters than it had 
done in its palmy days, it still received most of the important corre- 
spondence from the colonies; the atrophy of the Board, which caused 
many of the colonial Governors to deal directly with the Secretary of 
State, begins rather with the ascendancy of Walpole and Newcastle 
than with that of the Whig party. Its general report on the colonies 
of 8 Sept., 1721 (1720-1, No. 656), is an interesting and comprehensive 
document; some parts consist of information which the Board was 
content to pass on from the Colonial Governors, but others show that 
it had some ideas of its own. Upon this occasion the Board tried, 
not for the last time, to get the entire control of colonial affairs into its 
own hands; so far was it from succeeding, that a few months later it 
could not even influence the appointment of its own secretary. Per- 
haps the promotion of the inexperienced Alured Popple, the third 
of his family to hold the secretaryship, may partly account for the 
insignificance of the Board in the succeeding years; certainly it accounts 
for the jejuneness of the minutes, but that is not necessarily the same 

ing. Other instances of political interference with the services are 
hard to detect. Worsley was appointed Governor of Barbados 
because of his borough influence in the Isle of Wight; but Sir Charles 
Cox, who urged twenty years of Parliamentary good behaviour as a 
claim to the Governorship of Jamaica, got nothing by it. 

It would be tedious to summarise the exceedingly various contents 
of these volumes. Some topics were almost perennial—such as the 
danger of French encirclement, the cognate problems of Indian diplo- 
macy, the paper-money dispute, the fear of manufacturing in the 
colonies, the ceaseless and rather silly wrangle about the royal woods 
in New England, the struggle for financial control, with special reference 
to war expenses and the governors’ salaries. All these questions are 
the subject of much correspondence in these volumes. There are other 
topics of more ephemeral importance, such as the gradual suppression 
of piracy which was more or less completed in these years, the Duke of 
Montagu’s attempt to settle St. Lucia, the Spanish War of 1719-20 
and one of the periodical crises of the Jamaica constitution. Many 
of the documents calendared are mere noise ; the factions of Barbados, 
which have no constitutional importance at all, take up much more 
space than those of Massachusetts which were very significant at this 
time. That is in the nature of a Calendar and cannot honestly be 
avoided. RICHARD PARES. 


Fox. By C. Hosnousy. 1934. xii 4+-320pp. Constable. 12s. 6d. 

Ir is a strange thing that Charles James Fox should have found so 
few biographers. For Fox is of sufficient historical importance and 
sufficiently vivid personality to be an excellent subject for a biography. 
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Mr. Hobhouse had thus an excellent opportunity of writing a good 
book. Unhappily he has not made full use of it. It would be unfair 
to criticise Mr. Hobhouse because his book, obviously intended for the 
general reader, does not clear up every problem in Fox’s career. But, 
without being a work of profound original research, a biography may 
yet serve a useful purpose. It ought not to be impossible to give, 
substantially correct account of Fox’s life and a tolerably accurate 
picture of the politics of his age. So much the reader may fairly expect 
from any book on Fox. Mr. Hobhouse, however, does not Satisfy 
these modest requirements. His narrative, always meagre, is not 
seldom incorrect in matters both great and small. If it is a venigl 
error to call Germain “ Secretary for War ” and an “ attainted coward,” 
it is a grave fault to give a description of Fox’s India Bill so misleading 
as totally to obscure the constitutional issues involved therein. 

Mr. Hobhouse, though often wrong in matters of fact, is yet at 
pains to be fair in his judgments. He neither whitewashes nor 
vilifies Fox and can see good even in his opponents. For such sweet 
reasonableness, not too common among biographers, Mr. Hobhouse’s 
readers will be duly grateful. They will, however, from time to time 
regard his opinions with a certain surprise. Not many of those ac 
quainted with the latest works on the reign of George III will agree with 
Mr. Hobhouse in calling that monarch “ as great a bigot as ever lived.” 
Few who have read Miss Weitzman’s Warren Hastings and Philip 
Francis will compare Hastings with Verres to the advantage of the 
latter. Mark A. THomsox. 


Europe: its History and its World Relationships, 1789-1933. By 
Artuur H.Noyes. 1934. xiii+ 698pp. D.C. Heath (London: 
Harrap). 10s. 6d. 

A Short History of Modern Europe from 1789 to the Present Day. By 
D. M. Kerevpey. 1934. 319pp. Milford. 3s. 6d. 


THEsE two books cover the same period of history, but they are 
intended as text-books for different classes of students; Professor 
Noyes writes for American undergraduates, Miss Ketelbey for British 
secondary school pupils taking the School Certificate course. Never- 
theless, Miss Ketelbey’s book is much the more difficult and scholarly 
work of the two. In fact, its chief drawback as a school book is its 
academic style and employment of terms beyond the capacity of the 
average pupil. Schoolboys and girls of fifteen cannot be expected to 
enjoy such statements as these: “‘ If the economic foundations of the 
modern state rested on a new organised mobility of persons, goods, 
and capital, its political and psychological foundations rested on 4 
democratic or quasi-democratic nationalism ” (p. 105). This historians’ 
English is the bane of present-day text-books. 

Professor Noyes’ book is written in an easy and even slipshod style, 
and its cultural background is revealed in the last couplet of the 
verse which concludes the book : 

** But the fate of the race as we live and we die 
Is in keeping the man and the average high.”’ 

The plan of Miss Ketelbey’s book is the one which has become 
traditional for this period, whose defect is that it results in a dis 
proportionate emphasis on the difficult subject of international relations. 
Calctomaidiy this is unavoidable in a text-book for British examina- 


tions. Professor Noyes makes an interesting attempt to present the 
internal development of European nations more fully than their 
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i cy and struggles with one another, and to reveal the social 
and economic background of events. It is therefore the more unfortu- 
nate that, apart from its crudity, his book is marred by inaccuracies 
on nearly every page. Here are a few of the more startling statements 
about our own history :—‘‘ The British Empire was largely complete 
jn 1815” (p. 125). “* Gladstone and Disraeli, who were just entering 

itical life as Old Pam was passing out” (p. 213). John Bright as 
a“ Tory Socialist ’’ (p. 191). 

Miss Ketelbey’s book is careful and accurate in the main, and should 
be useful in Sixth Forms. Carriére on p. 62 should be Carrier; Aspern 
should not appear as a French victory on p. 99, nor should the im- 
pression be given on p. 180 that Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Baden 
entered the Prussian Zollverein in 1866. It is hardly correct to state 
that Greece received nothing at Berlin in 1878 (p. 222). There is a 
slip on pp. 223-4 by which Stambuloff’s name is spelt in different 
ways, and the dates given on p. 224 for “ Bulgaria’s disastrous war ”’ 
should be 1912-13, not 1913-14. These are only minor blemishes in 
an otherwise thoroughly reliable work. 

In both books there is an attempt at freshness in the choice of 
illustrative material. Professor Noyes’ pen-and-ink sketches of 
famous men and women are bold and effective, although somewhat 
crude. Miss Ketelbey reproduces some interesting contemporary 
prints, the cartoons being particularly good. Her maps are badly 
placed all together at the front of the book; they are better than a 
good many text-book maps without being really well drawn. The 
time chart is too full, and the excessive prominence of British achieve- 
ments in the “cultural and scientific ’’ column is misleading. The 
list of names in the period 1910—20—Wells, Orpen, Sargent, Galsworthy, 
Shaw, John—is representative neither of Europe nor of modern art 
and literature. W. E. Brown. 


Freedom and Organisation, 1814-1914. By Brrrranp RvsSELL. 
1934. 528 pp. George Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


EXPERIENCE has shown that a mathematician, if he has an impulse 
towards history, is likely to be a very sound historian; and T. H. 
Green always maintained that a study of history was the best corrective 
to a too exclusive concentration on philosophy. Mr. Bertrand Russell 
began his intellectual career as a mathematician, then he devoted 
himself to philosophy, and in his latest work he seems at first sight 
to have turned to history. Such expectations as might be based 
= so promising a preparation were encouraged by the opening 

pters, which give a brilliant sketch of the European settlement 
after the Napoleonic wars and striking portraits of the chief actors 
at the Congress of Vienna—Alexander I, Metternich, Castlereagh, 
and Talleyrand. A history of Europe in the nineteenth century on 
these lines promised to be extraordinarily interesting. But dis- 
appointment and disillusion followed. The next three chapters are 
devoted to the social and economic conditions of England in the period 
between 1815 and 1845. They are admirably phrased and they are 
enlivened by quotations from Thomas Love Peacock, Palgrave’s 
Eothen, and other contemporary writings. But they are on lines 
familiar to readers of J. H. Clapham and the Hammonds, and they tell 
us nothing new. Mr. Russell then turns from history in the ordinary 
sense to philosophy and economics. His account of the Philosophical 
Radicals—Malthus, Bentham, James Mill and Ricardo—leads on to 
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Cobden and the victory of Free Trade. The next subdivision tel, 
us of the early Socialists, with a specially sympathetic study of Robert 
Owen, and goes on to Marx and Engels and to an estimate of their 
teaching. In these chapters there are some excellent studies ip 
biography, but there is no historical narrative. A knowledge of the 
facts of English and European history is taken for granted. 

At this point Mr. Russell suddenly switches his readers off to the 
United States. His survey of American history is divided into two 
sections. The first deals with the progress of democracy, which he 
attributes mainly to three men, Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and Abra. 
ham Lincoln. He admits that the constitution, which imposed checks 
upon democracy, was largely due to Alexander Hamilton, “ one of 
the ablest and most important men in history,”’ and that Hamilton 
was the main founder of the economic system of the Federation. In 
the second section Mr. Russell traces the advance of what he calls 
“ competitive capitalism,” which ends the triumph of plutocracy, 
This he illustrates by the careers of Rockefeller (classed with Bismarck 
as one of the two men “‘ who have been supreme is making the modern 
world ’’), Andrew Carnegie, and J. Pierpont Morgan the elder. The 
general conclusion is that “the United States began in an un 
compromise between Jefferson and Hamilton. Gradually the Jeffer. 
sonian elements were pushed westwards, while the Hamiltonians ruled 
the East.” Mr. Russell seems to think that a new compromise may 
be made by the promotion of “ public ownership and control of the 
machine that the masters of finance had created,” and that an attempt 
to bring this about is being made at the present time. 

Finally, Mr. Russell returns to European politics in four chapters 
on “ Nationalism and Imperialism ” which bring his survey to the eve 
of the War. These are the chapters which will make the strongest 
appeal to readers in this country. They constitute a powerful, if 
prejudiced, indictment of the system, or lack of system, which brought 
the world to the verge of ruin. The indictment is not always fair to 
individuals, nor does it make any pretence to impartiality. For 
example, it is a gross exaggeration to say that the Empress Frederick 
hated Germany or that she hated her son. And it is preposterous 
to conclude from the fact that Edward Grey (with the knowledge 
of some but not of all of his colleagues) allowed conversations between 
French and English military experts that “‘ there was, in fact, in the 
years from 1906 to 1914 no more popular control over foreign policy 
in England than in Germany or Russia.” But, in spite of the blame 
which is lavishly heaped upon individuals, the real villain is the ex- 
cessive cult of nationalism, both political and economic. From this 
war has arisen and from it war will arise “ until some super-national 
authority is strong enough to command obedience.” It is on this 
note that Mr. Russell concludes a volume which may be regarded 
as a brilliant commentary on certain aspects of nineteenth-century 
history. But he has not yet decided to join the ranks of historians. 

RicHaRD Lopes. 


Popular Disturbances and Public Order in Regency England. By 
Frank OnGLEY DarvaLL. 1934, 363 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


Tue title of Dr. Darvall’s book arouses considerable expectations; 
his Introduction, with its references to Technocracy and Communism, 
still more. Whether these are fully justified by the scope and treat- 
ment of the subject may possibly be open to question; but there is no 
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doubt that he has given us a valuable and suggestive presentation of 
an important and troubled phase of English history. His book falls 
into two main divisions: the first, occupying Chapters I-VII, is con- 
cerned with the economic background of the Midlands of the North 
from which Luddism sprang, and a detailed record of events of the 
movement itself. He pays considerable attention to the part played by 
the fluctuations in foreign trade and the effects of war in the circum- 
stances leading to Luddism, and he brings out very clearly—in fact, at 
the cost of some repetition—that the movement was essentially a 

uct of distress arising from economic causes. He shows also that a 
good deal of Luddite violence, especially in Nottinghamshire, was the 
work of young men who were willing to exchange the excitement of 
poaching for the greater and, above all, more lucrative thrill of frame 
smashing. There was, in other words, an element of professionalism 
in the affair; funds were collected by the frame breakers themselves 
and also by the smaller trade committees such as the Twist Lace 
Committee and the Warp Lace Committee. 

This part of the book, however, covers ground that has been made 
familiar by Dr. Darvall’s predecessors, and he would hardly claim 
to have added more than a few details to the picture they have drawn. 
To rewrite so dramatic an incident as the attack on Cartwright’s mill 
invites comparison with the unforgettable pages of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond, from which the plain homespun of the Ph.D thesis can 
hardly expect to come off with advantage. 

The second part of the book, especially Chapters XII and XVII, are 
in many ways more interesting. Here the author is mainly concerned 
with an examination of the machinery of repression which society was 
able to set in motion under the stimulus of the Luddite outrages, 
and—implicitly rather than explicitly—he is committed to an analysis 
of the social forces engaged. We could have wished he had gone a 
little deeper into this aspect of his investigations. He gives a vivid 
picture, however, of the self-protective mechanism of Regency England, 
from the Home Secretary through the Lords Lieutenants, Deputy 
Lieutenants, Magistrates down to the embryonic police force of the 
archaic local governing bodies of the time. He brings out very clearly 
the importance of the Home Office, which was suddenly thrust into a 
situation for which it was neither designed nor fitted—‘‘ the sink of 
all the imbecility attached to every Ministry for the last thirty years ”’ 
(p. 226)—in the opinion of The Times. 

In a somewhat speculative chapter, Dr. Darvall asks if any danger 
of social revolution was to be apprehended from the Luddites? But 
the question has already been answered in his analysis of the forces 
in conflict, in which he emphasises the overwhelming concentration of 
strength, including an army of 12,000 men, besides spies and informers, 
which the State, in alliance with the owners of property, brought 
against the desperate but divided hand-workers. General Maitland, 
the Dictator of the North, held the view that the best means of defence 
of property was a combination of property owners to protect it; 
but he was far from implying that the two sides should be left to fight 
it out. Indeed, in many places he almost superseded the local 
authorities completely (p. 266). 

The alternative view, that the State should inaugurate measures 
to remove the incentive to destroy property, was either ignored 
altogether or dismissed as utopian, The Luddites were redundant ; 
it was unfortunate, but Regency England could do nothing about it. 
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It is perhaps in this aspect of his work that Dr. Darvall justifies the 
claim made in the Introduction, that his book will interest—th 

it will hardly reassure, as he says—those nervous people who “ are 
terrified to-day by bogies, such as Technocracy or Communism” 
(p. 6). J. D. Coamprrs, 


Early Victorian England, 1830-1865. Edited by G. M. Yovung. 
Two volumes. Vol. 1, xxvi + 414 pp.; Vol. 1, viii + 558 pp, 
1934. Milford. 42s. 


THESE admirable volumes carry on the tradition established many 
years ago by the Oxford Press Medieval England, and revived in the 
two volumes of Johnson’s England issued in 1933. They are goodly 
to look upon, easy to handle, and the 137 illustrations are a feast for 
the eye and a stimulus to the imagination. The seventeen essa 
which compose the whole are :— Work and Wages, by J. H. Clapham: 
Homes and Habits, by Mrs. Peel; Town Life and London, by R. H. 
Mottram; Life in the New Towns, by J. H. and M. H. Clapham: 
Country Life and Sport, by Bernard Darwin; The Navy, by Admiral 
G. A. Ballard; The Army, by Sir John Fortescue; The Mercantile 
Marine, by Basil Lubbock; The Press, by E. E. Kellett; Art, by 
A. P. Oppé; Architecture, by A. E. Richardson; Music, by E. J. Dent; 
Drama, by Allardyce Nicoll; Holidays and Travel, by Mona Wilson; 
Charity, by E. Lascelles; Expansion and Emigration, by D. Woodruff; 
Portrait of an Age, by the Editor (G. M. Young). 

It is at once apparent that a very strong team has been collected, 
a team in which professional eminence and literary skill are abundant 
and nicely balanced. The choice of subjects might be criticised, and 
the omission of Religion is, to say the least, surprising, for if ever there 
was an Age dominated by religious energies and distracted by religious 
passions, it was the Early Victorian. It was an Age with too much 
religion and not enough Art, and essays on Art and Architecture might 
have been confined within much narrower limits to make room for this 
subject. Other omissions are Education and Administration. But 
whatever may be said about the editor’s choice of subjects—and the difii- 
culties involved in editing a work of this kind can easily be imagined— 
there can be no two opinions about Mr. Young’s own contribution. 
The captain has put himself in last and has played a captain’s innings. 
His “ Portrait of an Age”’ is a 90-page essay of enthralling interest, 
based on profound and original thought and illuminated at every turn 
by facts at once significant and unfamiliar. It is a masterpiece, and 
one may hope that it will be reissued by itself. 

It is difficult to go much farther in reviewing so encyclopedic a 
compilation without going very much farther indeed. Two points struck 
the reviewer's mind as of general significance : the wealth of available 
Karly Victorian statistics, and the wealth of evidence drawn from Early 
Victorian fiction, Of the novelists, Dickens is, of course, easily first. 
On the showing of the Index there are 89 citations, by quotation or 
allusion, from Dickens’ books, seventeen books being represented, and 
Bleak House coming first with 15 citations. D, C. SOMERVELL. 


Letters on Imperial Relations, Indian Reform, Constitutional and Inter- 
national Law, 1916-1935. By A. Berriepate Kerra. 1935. 
xx + 370 pp. Milford, 16s, 


Prorsesson Kurru has here gathered together his letters to The 
Times, the Scoteaman, the Manchester Guardian, and the Glasgow 
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Herald upon imperial, constitutional, and international topics during 
the last twenty years, and the collection testifies to the range of Pro- 
fessor Keith’s interests and to the acuteness of his comments. For 
example, his series of contributions to the Scotsman commenting 

the various stages of the controversy between the Government 
or this country and that of the Irish Free State in 1933, show a firm 
appreciation of the essential issues, and of the full implications of the 
discord which has arisen. Again, there is an interesting, and important, 
hint in his letter to the Scotsman in 1926 during the General Strike 
(p. 264), of a possible use of injunctions against trades union leaders 

ising a general strike, which indicates that some modern American 
constitutional usages might conceivably have a value in our own 
constitutional development. Moreover, Professor Keith does a good 
deal in the course of these letters to keep alive the proposal for an 
inter-Imperial tribunal—a suggestion which is now fast following 
successive schemes of Imperial Federation into neglect. Since this 
collection of letters will obviously serve as a reference book to many 
types of students of constitutional and international affairs, the 
reviewer suggests that its value would have been increased had explana- 
tory notes in some cases been added. Finally, it may be remarked that 
a few of the letters (though a very small proportion) are of contem- 
porary interest only, and might therefore have been omitted, to make 
room for the notes, without any increase in the size of the volume. 

G. W. KzeErTon. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Mr. H. D. WEsTLAKE’s essay on T'hessaly in the Fourth Century B.C. 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) is a very sound and careful piece of work. The 
matter is well arranged and the narrative clearly written. The hand- 
ling of evidence is judicious, and where the evidence is lacking, the 
author is not afraid to say “we do not know.” In short we have 
here an unusually successful first essay in published scholarship which 
arouses pleasant expectations of Mr. Westlake’s future contributions 
to history. His present theme, though interesting and well worth the 
eareful examination which it here receives, is naturally limited, particu- 
larly as the evidence fails us sadly just where we could most wish to be 
well informed. What Jason of Pherae achieved we can see, something 
of how he achieved it can be made out, but beyond that, as to what 
manner of man he really was, we have virtually no evidence. It 
remains one of the rhetorical questions of history, what would have 
been the course of European history had the assassin’s dagger not 
eut short his life and reduced Thessaly once more to its normal condition 
of a weak and disunited factor in the political rivalries which frittered 
away the strength of Greece in the fourth century? What indeed 
would have happened had Philip of Macedon, whose Thessalian policy 
forms the second leading motif of the book, had, like Jason, no dkenen, 
der to succeed him and carry on his work? Perhaps the larger canvas 
of the rise of Macedon to power may next engage Mr. Westlake’s talent. 
Por such a work he has made a most excellent preliminary study in 


this essay. W. R. H. 
Mr. G. T. Grurriru’s excellent monograph, 7'he Mercenaries of the 
Hellenistic World (Cambridge University Press, 16s.), in a more ex- 
tended form was awarded the Hare Prize in 1033. The field which it 
eriginally covered has been curtailed with the sensible object of avoid- 
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ing duplication with Professor Parke’s study of Greek mercenaries 
from the earliest times to the Battle of Ipsus. Mr. Griffith cop. 
sequently begins with Philip and Alexander, about whose employment 
of mercenaries he has some interesting points to make. Alexander, 
for example, used them rather for garrison duties and on lines of 
communication than for important fighting. After the Battle of 
Ipsus the nature of his subject compels him to desert continuous 
history for a survey geographically arranged, taking in turn each of 
the powers into which the Hellenistic world was divided. Particu 
good is the discussion of the position of mercenaries in Egypt and their 
relation to the standing army. In many ways the most interesting 
and important chapters are the discussions which follow this survey 
on the provenance and recruiting of mercenary troops and the problems 
of their pay and maintenance. That many difficulties remain is 
inevitable from the nature of the evidence, and some passages will 
never be certainly cleared up because we cannot be sure that our authors 
invariably used technical terms as accurately as we could wish. But 
Mr. Griffith knows his material thoroughly, he has a keen eye for the 
essential and a sound and well-balanced judgment, while he does not 
attempt to evade difficulties but meets them squarely. His attack on 
the main problem of payment by holding fast throughout to the 
distinction between rations or cash payments in lieu of maintenance 
on the one hand and wages or pay for services is thoroughly sound. 
Inevitably the book has much to do with economics, and students of 
the social conditions of the Hellenistic period, no less than students of 
military affairs, will find a great deal to interest them in this mono- 
graph. W. R. H. 


Warwickshire Feet of Fines. Vol. I: 1195-1284 (Vol. x1 of the 
Publications of the Dugdale Society, London, 1932, 35s.), abstracted 
by Miss Ethel Stokes and edited by Mr. F. C. Wellstood, is a handsomely 
produced and capably executed work, giving complete and detailed 
abstracts which should normally render unnecessary the inspection 
of the original documents. Mr. F. T. 8. Houghton writes a summary 
introduction, explaining simply the nature of a fine and several of the 
legal and other technicalities frequently used, and providing an 
interesting analysis, with statistics and tables, of the 2000 personal 
names found in the volume. There are separate indexes of personal, 
place and field names, but the original and the modern forms of place- 
names are indexed in separate tables without equation of the two, a 
practice which may occasionally cause difficulties of identification. 
The Feet of Fines for Oxfordshire, 1195-1291 (Vol. xu of the Oxford- 
shire Record Society’s Record Series, Oxford, 1930), ably edited by 
the Rev. H. E. Salter, is also a complete abstract, and the fines of 
John’s reign, together with many later fines offering points of special 
interest and peculiarity, are given fully in Latin. Mr. Salter writes a 
brief but valuable introduction on the development, nature and form 
of a fine, telling most users of the volume all they require to know on 
these matters, A single general index, very clearly arranged, contains 
both original and modern forms of names, usually identifying the 
former. Both volumes contain several small points of general interest 
to legal and to economic historians, but their chief value is for the 
writing of local history, especially on the topographical and genealogical 
sides. Local historians of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire will be greatly 
indebted to their respective Societies for these two volumes, while 
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historians and antiquaries everywhere will acknowledge the generosity 
of Mr. C. J. C. Le Mee-Power, whose financial assistance made possible 
the publication of the Warwickshire volume. R. F. T. 


Mr. Duncan WaRRaAND’s book, Some Fraser Pedigrees (Inverness : 
Robert Carruthers and Sons, 16s8.), is a valuable contribution to the 
history of northern Scotland, but from the nature of its subject-matter 
it cannot be reviewed in detail here. It can only be said that the book 
is a fine example of modern genealogical research, in which no state- 
ment is made without explicit documentary reference. The two first 
sentences of the Preface may be quoted as the expression of a belief 
which is likely to be very influential in the future. “To every serious 
student of history, genealogy will, sooner or later, become a science. 
Without it, the Middle Ages, and indeed the Later Ages, can never be 
properly understood.” It is only through work like Mr. Warrand’s 
that the foundations of this science can be laid. F. M.S. 


In The Administration of Normandy under St. Louis (Mono- 

phs of the Medieval Academy of America, No. 6: Cambridge, 
Mass : $3.25) Mr. Joseph R. Strayer has chosen a compact and 
important topic, though his title scarcely does justice to the com- 
pleteness with which he has traced the development of Norman 
administration throughout the thirteenth century. He shows such 
care, thoroughness, and technical competence in handling the evidence 
that it seems improbable that any new facts of importance will be 
discovered subsequently, and his book will doubtless long remain the 
standard work on the subject, and, in many respects, a model for other 
limited but valuable studies of thiskind. Itis well arranged, and clearly 
written, and students will find that it states briefly and adequately 
all they are likely to need on this topic, and that the notes fully sub- 
stantiate the text. 

After the methodical description, section by section, of the ad- 
ministration of Normandy, the chief interest of the work is that it 
shows how the relatively highly-developed Angevin system of govern- 
ment was taken over by the less advanced French Curia, and 
was sufficiently assimilated by the able and wise “ French ”’ officials 
installed in the higher offices, to ensure complete harmony with 
the central government, while some of the most characteristically 
Norman features in law, justice, finance, and the military system re- 
mained vigorously active throughout the century. Thus Normandy, 
freed from the enfeebling drain of incessant war, and drawing new 
strength from closer contact with the French royal power, still retained 
much of her individuality, and entered upon her most prosperous 
century of the Middle Ages. Compared with this central fact, the 
administrative developments in Normandy during the period, though 
interesting and significant, are of slighter importance. As a plain but 
detailed picture of medieval administration at its best—Mr. Strayer 
compares it favourably with some modern systems of local government 
im matters of corruption and “ graft ”—this little book would prove 
very useful to non-specialists, though it would have been made more 
readable had the illustrative material been more freely used in the 
text, instead of being consigned to the numerous and highly-compressed 
footnotes. Mr. Strayer’s summary conjectures on Norman influences 
upon administrative developments in France, and his brief comparison 


- of Norman feudalism with that of the rest of France, might with 


advantage have been expanded; and he would have worded somewhat 
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differently his comparisons with English experiments in assessing 
military service had Miss Chew’s English Ecclesiastical Tenants in Chief 
appeared earlier. The appendices, giving lists of thirteenth-century 
baillis and vicomtes and their salaries, and a full bibliography will be 
useful to scholars. R. 


Few lines of historical study are more illuminating than that to 
which Mr. C. H. Pouthas’ Une famille de bourgeoisie frangaise de Louis 
XIV a Napoleon (Paris: Alcan, 25 fr.) belongs. Something more 
than a genealogy, and less than a local chronicle, it traces the fortunes 
of Frangois Pierre Guillaume Guizot’s immediate ancestors, middle-class 
Protestants of Nimes, from the Huguenot persecutions of the seven- 
teenth century to the Jacobin Terror of the eighteenth. Protestant. 
ism and middle-class prosperity were everywhere so closely wedded, and 
both held such influential positions at Nimes in particular, that there 
is a certain parallelism between the two “ bad times,” and new light 
is thrown on both by the civic and domestic angle from which they are 
regarded. Students of the French Revolution will be grateful for an 
unassuming but learned treatment of their period in one of its least 
known but most important aspects—the provincial reactions to poli- 
tical events in Paris, and the influence of economic factors—bad 
seasons, high prices, food shortage, and so forth—upon public opinion 
in the Midi. , J. M. T. 

In spite of the work of Fleury, Advielle and Bax, the history of 
Babeuf and of the Conspiration des Egaux is very imperfectly known. 
Several problems have never been solved satisfactorily—what was the 
origin of Babeuf’s ideas; what was his relation to Robespierre; or 
whether his conspiracy (as Mathiez and others have asserted) was 
primarily political, not communistic? In his Pages choisies de Babeuf 
(Paris: Colin, 35 fr.), M. Maurice Dommanget is not concerned to 
answer these questions: but he provides the material for an answer, 
reprinting extracts from Babeuf’s correspondence with Dubois de 
Fosseux, already published by Advielle; pages from his Cadastre 
perpétuel; articles from his T'ribun du peuple; and papers hitherto 
unpublished, from the rich collection in the Marx—Engels—Lenin 
Institute at Moscow. Arranged chronologically, and prefaced by short 
accounts of the stages of Babeuf’s career, these extracts form an 
admirable and indispensable starting-point for the study of “ the 
only socialist in the French Revolution.” J. MT. 


Mr. E. L. Woopwarp’s French Revolutions (Milford, 7s. 6d.) 
consists of eight lectures given at Alexandra College, Dublin. The 
lectures fit together so as to make a continuous narrative of the political 
and constitutional history of France from the first revolution to the 
third republic. Mr. Woodward throws his emphasis upon “ those 
primary questions of organisation upon which there must be agree- 
ment in any stable society.” He traces the history of a hundred 
en of search for the government ‘“ which would divide Frenchmen 
east,” 

The book is far healthier diet than most of the text-books which 
are used in the senior forms of schools and even at universities. It 
has the continuity of a text-book, but bears the mark (as so few text- 
books do) of a mind well stored with wide and exact reading. The 
narrative is concrete, the causal connections of events arise directly 
from the narrative, and the reflections and suggestions of the writer 
are never abstract or vague. Men and women are not lost in “‘ move- 
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ments,” “ causes,” or “‘ factors”; but the general problems of modern 
French history stand out all the more clearly because they are seen 
to be problems with which actual individuals had to grapple. The 
young student will gain at the same time an understanding of Bona- 
partism and a strong impression of Napoleon Bonaparte. Is not this 
just what he needs ¢ W. K. H. 


Jean Louis de Lolme und Sein Werk iiber die Verfassung Englands, 

Edith Ruff (Historische Studien, Heft 240. Berlin, Ebering, 
420 M.), contains an account of de Lolme’s life—somewhat meagre 
for the period of his residence in England—an accurate, if rather 
uncritical, analysis of his works, a comparison of his opinions with those 
of Montesquieu and Rousseau, and an estimate of his influence upon 
German Liberals before the revolution of 1848. This last section is 
useful; but it cannot be said that the other portions of Dr. Ruff’s 
book constitute a valuable addition to learning or that she shows great 
knowledge of the English constitution. M. A. T. 


An Introduction to the Use of the Public Records, by V. H. Galbraith 
(Milford, 5s.), is one of the most useful little books that a historical 
student could possess. Its modest purpose is to introduce young 
researchers to the Public Record Office. Consequently it aims at 
giving them an understanding of the arrangement of the documents 
there, and a knowledge of the necessary aids to research in the form of 
books and particularly of English administrative history. It fulfils 
its purpose perfectly. Indeed it does more. The book might with 
advantage be recommended to undergraduates for its masterly short 
epitome of administrative history, while even maturer scholars than 
those for whom it was intended will probably find useful hints and be 
glad to put themselves to school with a person of Mr. Galbraith’s 
knowledge and experience. The practical advice to beginners is notable 
for its sound common sense, especially on the thorny question of 
transcribing. J. E.N. 

Mr. T. BestermMan’s The Beginnings of Systematic Bibliography 
(Milford, 21s.) is an attractive book in the series of Oxford Books on 
Bibliography, and it should find many readers other than the specialists 
concerned with its problems. The historian, primarily interested in 
bibliography as a tool for his own research, will not be seriously stirred 
by the recent controversy among the bibliographers over the question 
of the relative value of systematic bibliography, the enumeration and 
classification of books, and critical bibliography, the comparative and 
historical study of their make-up. Most of us will be ready to endorse 
Mr. Besterman’s common-sense opinion that it is deplorable to stig- 
matise systematic bibliography as a prostitution of the true science, 
and we should agree with his plea to give each of the two autonomous 
departments of bibliography the equal dignity of its adjective. 

_ Certainly, systematic bibliography in Mr. Besterman’s hands has 
its attractions. In describing its growth he casts his net wide, 
beginning with the age of manuscripts and citing various medieval 
attempts at bibliography from Galen in the second century to John 
mn of Bury in the fifteenth. But his real interests lie in the 
formative period of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. His 
detailed examination of the workers of those centuries contains much 
that is valuable. As against those who have extolled the claims of 
Gesner, he prefers to name Johann Tritheim as the father of 
systematic bibliography, and he states a good case. This is followed 
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by an account of the beginnings of national bibliography in the 

teenth century, in which English workers like Leland and Bale 

theirdue. For the seventeenth century the work of Cornelis & Beughes 
stands high, but Mr. Besterman also examines the work of many other 
The second part of the book is of value as a specimen of what mod 

systematic bibliography can achieve. It is a valuable list of th 
important bibliographies printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth cem 
turies. Mr. Besterman has produced a profoundly interesting book 
and his publishers have co-operated with him to make it also a yer 
beautiful one. , 


Tue 176th volume of the Annual Register (Longmans, 1935, 308) 
has in its most important section, dealing with English history, thr 
(out of four) rather depressing chapter headings, ‘“‘ The question @ 
re-armament,”’ “The increase in air armament,” and “ Help for the 
Depressed Areas.” The brief chapter on the League of Nations, wh 
follows five more on “ Imperial history,” is slightly more cheerful 
“ at first nervous and hesitant,”’ it “‘ at length found escape from 
paralysing depression that had frustrated its activities for two or thres 
years past. At the annual assembly in September the first disting 
signs of revival were visible,” and “ the year closed with unmistakabk 
evidence of renewed confidence in League methods ”’ (p. [158]). By 
the admission of Russia, Afghanistan, and Ecuador, ‘‘ the League f 
the first time attained a nominal membership of 60 States ” (p. [165)) 
while the International Labour Organisation, by the accession of the 
United States, rose to a membership of 62 nations (p. [167]). The 
“‘ Chronicle of Events,’’ which is limited to eight pages, consists mainly 
of public benefactions and by-elections, the latter of which supply no: 
figures. The ‘ Retrospect of Literature” is mainly a catalogue ; : 
without alphabetical order, andthe section on “ Finance and Commeres”” 
is mostly critical of President Roosevelt’s ‘‘ New Deal.” That on Law) 
is exceptionally successful in avoiding mere “‘ cases” and bringing out 
the importance of the recommendations of the Law Revision Committee, 
appointed by Lord Sankey; its work in discrediting obsolete maxims” 
“must be regarded as of unusual significance in the evolution ¢ 
modern law ” (p. 76). There are only four ‘‘ Public Documents,” vigy: 
the Baltic, Balkan, and German-Polish “ pacts,” and the Uni 
Kingdom Memorandum on Disarmament. The index improves: # 
runs to sixty columns and is very useful. A. F 


We have also received the following :—Constitutional Law by) 
E. C. 8. Wade, a second edition of an outline of the law and practice of 
the Constitution, which contains a new section on the growth of the” 
law of public administration (Longmans, 21s.); a second revised 
edition of G. B. Adams’ Constitutional History of England (Cape,, 
12s. 6d.); a second revised edition of The Mediterranean in the Ancient” 
World by J. Holland Rose (Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.) ; the 
same author’s Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (Cambridge University 1 
Press, 7s. 6d.), seventh edition revised with an additional appendix” 
and notes for further reading; Europe: The Revolutionary ana, 
Napoleonic Eras by A. J. Grant and Harold Temperley (Longmans, | 
5s.), a reprint with an epilogue from Europe in the Nineteenth an@~ 
Twentieth Centuries ; The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 180I-~ 
1927 by William Miller (Cambridge University Press, 16s.), a reissue” 
of the third edition with an appendix on the period 1927-1934 and 7 
additions to the bibliography. 4 
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